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HE well-known words in which Gardiner described 

Cromwell as the greatest because the most typical 

Englishman of all time might be applied (with sub- 
stantial adjustments) in the present-day world to the late 
Prime Minister, for he undoubtedly embodies in his personal- 
ity all those generous human instincts which are typical of 
the Englishman at his best. There is no need, however, to 
add to the many eulogies paid to this distinguished statesman, 
if only because they run a considerable danger of being 
overdone. One has begun to wonder whose Coronation it 
really was we attended, and whether amongst other things to 
be conferred upon Lord Baldwin the title of H.R.H. will 
be included. His exit has been splendid, happy in its timing, 
but it is only right to call to mind the circumstances in which 
the date was fixed at the beginning of last year. Lord 
Baldwin’s stock had fallen after the amazing Hoare-Laval 
incident to an unprecedentedly low level. He patently lost 
grip, and it was in those circumstances that he decided to 
quit public life after the Coronation. Subsequent events, 
such as his handling of the Abdication, lifted him to an un- 
precedentedly high level. Let us leave him there amidst the 
admiration and affection of the country. 

It is early days to judge of the position the new Prime 
Minister is to occupy in the public estimation, but one definite 
advantage may be anticipated ; whatever the policy of the 
Government is, it will be clearly expressed, logically and con- 
sistently carried out. It is perhaps better to have a known bad 
policy than a reputed good policy that is actually bad. His 
predecessor’s statements were dressed up in such a halo of 
goodwill and general amiability that it was frequently over- 
looked that in practice an entirely different policy was being 
pursued. We shall now have a clear road ahead, possibly in 
the wrong direction, but there will at least be no blaze of 
sunshine—or fog—to obstruct progress. In considering the 
exchange of power to a Prime Minister with drive and 
initiative it is interesting to bear in mind that since the war 
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there have been only two Prime Ministers, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who can be said to have 
possessed these qualities. Suggestions are made that the 
Government is bound to suffer in public support by reason of 
the colder nature of its leader, but there was the same change- 
over when Mr. Asquith succeeded Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and the reserved nature of the former did not 
prevent him from gaining the full confidence and support of 
a substantial majority of the nation. 

Mr. Chamberlain was unfortunate in having to make his 
first speech in connection with the withdrawal of the N.D.C. 
He had been submitted to overwhelming pressure, both 
public and private, from his own supporters, and in view of 
the fact that there was practically no sentiment in the House 
of Commons in favour of his plan, he really had no alternative 
but to withdraw it. He did this as adroitly as circumstances 
would permit, but it was an unhappy opening and he was ill 
at ease. His private disappointment must have been great. 
Probably the permanent effect will not be great provided 
that no other blunder is made, but the incident has un- 
doubtedly caused many of his followers to wonder how it 
could come about that one whom they had regarded as the 
safest of guides should make such a bad error of judgment. 

The debate was one of two particular occasions this session 
when the pressure of parliamentary opinion has forced the 
Government to change its policy. In this instance it came 
from all sides. If the Opposition had supported the Prime 
Minister in maintaining the N.D.C. in some form it would have 
been much more difficult for him to withdraw it, as an 
impression would have been created that he had surrendered 
to the resistance of rich men who did not wish to be taxed. 
It remains to be seen whether the Opposition were wise in 
associating themselves with a city movement which was very 
much overdone. The tax was certainly a radical measure 
and, whatever its demerits in machinery, did boldly stamp 
the present as an abnormal quasi-war period. 

The other earlier occasion of surrender was after the two 
debates on the question of the instructions to be given with 
regard to the protection the Navy was to afford to British 
ships carrying food to Bilbao. It appeared that the Govern- 
ment had been too ready to accept the statements of General 
Franco as to the dangers of the position there, and to put 
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undue pressure on these vessels not to proceed. Both the 
Oppositions strongly protested against what seemed to be 
the surrender in the face of rebel threats of British rights on 
the high seas. At the end of the first debate, in which feeling 
ran high, it appeared from the Foreign Secretary’s statement 
that ample protection would be given, but a further debate 
was necessary before the practice of the Admiralty was 
altered to carry this into effect. Both these incidents are 
interesting and satisfactory as examples of the power of 
public opinion, with sense and reason behind it, acting either 
through the Opposition or through Parliament as a whole, 
to compel the Government to change the direction of its 
policy. 

To turn to the changes that have taken place in the 
Government: they were carried through with remarkable 
celerity, typical of the businesslike efficiency expected of the 
Prime Minister. Sir John Simon, as the leading member of 
the allied and associated Parties in the Government, could 
hardly be refused the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he desired it, and he did desire it. His high intellectual 
attainments will enable him to grapple easily with the 
_ requirements of this position, particularly now that his path 
has been eased by the sudden decease of that unwanted child 
christened N.D.C. The really interesting point consequent 
on his holding the second office in the Government is whether 
in any circumstances it will enable him to attain the first 
when the present occupant retires. No doubt Sir John would 
very properly desire to occupy the Premiership, and on 
paper could make a strong claim that as there had been a 
Labour Prime Minister and two Conservative Prime Ministers 
in the National Government, the time had come for a Liberal. 
But unless an unexpectedly favourable breeze is blowing, it 
is not probable that his ambition will be realised. The Con- 
servative predominance is too overwhelming, and Sir John 
is hardly persona grata with all. 

The key to the transference of Sir Samuel Hoare from his 
important work at the Admiralty to the comparatively quiet 
waters of the Home Office lies in the fact that this senior 
Secretaryship of State is favourable ground for further 
advancement, and at the moment no one seems to have more 
chance of succeeding Mr. Chamberlain in due course than this 
able, conscientious, hard-working, if uninspiring, statesman. 
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It is a curious commentary on his all too well remembered 
tenure of the Foreign Office, but political memories are short, 
and his record at the India Office clearly showed that he is 
capable of statesmanship at the highest level. 

This leaves the highly competent Sir Kingsley Wood at the 
Ministry of Health. He deserved advancement. 

At the Foreign Office Mr. Eden remains, and should remain, 
because in spite of all disappointments he is by far the best 
of all possible alternatives. His belief in the League of 
Nations is fundamentally sincere, and it is to be deeply 
regretted that circumstances have made him the author of its 
decline. Our foreign policy has never recovered from the 
Abyssinian betrayal, when it was made as clear to the world 
as to the British people that the Government were not 
prepared to back words by deeds or to carry out our inter- 
national obligations under the Covenant. This fatal attitude 
has vitiated every subsequent event, and has been the 
fundamental cause of the failure of non-intervention in 
Spain. 

As Germany and Italy have had it made clear to them that 
we are most unlikely to go beyond diplomatic pressure, they 
have not hesitated to intervene actively in defiance of all 
decency on behalf of the rebels. Mr. Eden’s efforts at con- 
ciliation have been well-intentioned and strenuous, but they 
cannot be effective when dealing with people who believe in 
the use of force. How easily the whole situation could be 
altered is well shown by the immediate reaction of Germany 
to the French intimation that German troops would not be 
permitted to land in Spanish Morocco. If similar firmness 
had been used throughout with regard to the maintenance of 
a genuine non-intervention policy, the whole position would 
have been transformed. It may be that with a new Prime 
Minister, who is a realist, and who has indicated that he 
believes as an ultimate ideal in an International Police - 
Force, a firmer and more resolute policy will be pursued. 
The flaw in the Government’s rearmament programme is not 
that it is not required but that neither the people of this 
country nor any other know in what circumstances it will 
be used. Apart from definite obligations to France and 
Belgium, the Government have made it clear that no prior 
decision can be given as to what they might do in any other 
part of the world. No policy could be more fatal. It makes 
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the collective system non-existent, and is a temptation to 
dictators to aggression. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald continues at the Dominions 
Office, where he has been quietly but very effectively carrying 
out the considerable duties that have fallen to him in connec- 
tion with reconciling the varied views and interests of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Such 
work necessarily does not come much before the public, but 
it should be acknowledged. It is so easy in the British Empire 
to do the right thing in the wrong way, and to ruffle up the 
feelings of Ministers at the other end of the earth, particularly 
in connection with the Abdication and Coronation. This he 
has succeeded in avoiding. 

No Minister has a more difficult task in front of him than 
the Colonial Secretary, who is now awaiting the Report of the 
Palestine Commission. The seeds of the present deplorable 
situation had been sown before Mr. Ormsby-Gore took office, 
and he cannot be held personally responsible for the highly 
dangerous position. It remains true, however, that in 
Palestine, as in foreign affairs generally, the Government have 
failed to make it clear that they will at all costs maintain 
order. The weakness and bad judgment of the past few 
years have created a situation which makes it very difficult 
to revert to the general principles on which the Mandate was 
intended to work. The Arab opposition to the Jewish national 
home has not been based on any real genuine body of feeling 
amongst that race as a whole. It is the work of a limited 
number of Arab landowners, who will lose their privileged 
position as Jewish development proceeds. The Jews have 
behaved with the utmost restraint under most trying condi- 
tions, and it will be a shameful betrayal if any settlement is 
proposed which deprives them of the hopes and promises that 
were held out at the time of the Balfour Declaration. The 
right policy is surely the firm maintenance of order at all 
costs, but it may be that things have gone so far that this 
must be combined with a proposal for the partition of 
Palestine. Everything depends in this case on the area and 
political conditions. Mr. Ormsby-Gore brings to his office 
profound knowledge of the subject, and an impetuous 
enthusiasm for liberty. From a parliamentary point of view, 
if he could impose some check on the impetuosity his work 
would be more effective. 
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The transference of Mr. Duff Cooper from the War Office to 
the Admiralty has confounded the commentators. This able 
and progressive-minded man has not had a good press. it 
must be thought that the change is, to some extent, con- 
sequential on the movements of Sir Samuel Hoare; there is 
a theory, too, that you can dragoon a general but not an 
admiral. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha’s eminently successful work at the 
Ministry of Transport clearly marked him out for advance- 
ment. He can be relied upon to apply his abilities with gay 
enthusiasm to the task of making up the deficiency in 
recruits. 

Much speculation has been devoted to the future of Sir 
Thomas Inskip, and some have suggested that the highest 
honours may lie in wait for this modest, moderate, well- 
meaning man. It may be so, but the chances are against it. 
The excellent work he may have done in the Co-ordination of 
Defence does not alter the fact that very much more might 
be done and on a wider scale by a more forceful personality, 
and it cannot be denied that in Mr. Churchill we have the 
statesman who is more fitted than anyone else to carry this 
through. But he is too able, too dangerous, too much of a 
genius for the more pedestrian personalities with whom he 
would be associated. He was, however, until the events of 
November, steering a steady course towards the Treasury 
Bench. Then all his innate lack of balance was exposed to 
daylight by the Abdication, and the part he played in it was 
a determining factor in his present position in the desert. 
His inclusion in the Government at some later stage must not 
be ruled out, and might prove very useful. 

Lord De La Warr has been advanced to the office of Lord 
Privy Seal to complete the National Labour quota. It 
remains to be seen what work in particular will be allocated to 
him, but he is an attractive personality, and his ability should 
assist the Government. No change is required at the India 
Office, where Lord Zetland is carrying out the arduous task 
of putting into effect the New Constitution. Here again great 
tact, judgment and understanding are required if the co- 
operation of the Congress Party is to be obtained in making 
the Constitution function. There is an obvious desire of both 
sides that this should be done, and it should not pass the wit 
of the persons concerned to find a means. The positions of 
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Mr. Walter Elliot, Lord Swinton and Mr. Morrison remain 
unchanged. They have not been too long in their present 
offices and are all showing aptitude and ability. Mr. Morrison 
shows particular promise, and time is on his side. 

The changes at the Board of Trade are important because 
negotiation of a Trade Agreement with the United States 
is of vital consequence to the peace and prosperity of the 
world. Mr. Oliver Stanley has a great opportunity. After his 
unfortunate experience at the Ministry of Labour he has 
been a competent administrator at the Board of Education, 
even if his Education Act was uninspiring, and he brings a 
receptive mind to the great problems before him. The same 
could not be said of his predecessor, and it is remarkable that 
the greatest obstacle to a progressive trade policy and general 
lowering of tariff barriers lay in the one-time free trader, Mr. 
Runciman. Highly accomplished and widely experienced as 
he is, he has obviously for some time been bored to death 
with his office—perhaps not surprising in view of the fact 
that he was President of the Board of Trade before the war. 

Mr. Ernest Brown has been a success at the Ministry of 
Labour. At one time it seemed inconceivable that the 
Government could produce means test regulations that would 
not create great resentment and opposition throughout the 
country, but Mr. Brown has produced a scheme that appears 
to be working with the minimum of friction consistent with 
the Government’s declared policy of maintaining the means 
test. 

Dr. Leslie Burgin has undoubtedly earned his admission 
to the Cabinet as Minister of Transport. He has been a most 
effective Under-Secretary to the Board of Trade, more 
competent, indeed, than his Minister, as has been the case 
with other juniors. Sir Philip Sassoon’s long tenure at the 
Air Ministry has at last been brought to a close, and his 
appointment as First Commissioner of Works has brought 
him to a position where his gifts and tastes will be shown to 
better advantage than anywhere else. The appointment of 
Lord Winterton as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
a wise tactical move. One of the oldest Members of the House 
with Ministerial experience behind him and a highly provoca- 
tive style, he was accustomed on occasion to tell the Govern- 
ment just what he thought of them in public. In future this 
can only be done in private. 
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General—a man of unusual ability and attainments—is well 
above the average for this office and he has developed a happy 
manner in debate. He is ably seconded by Sir Terence 
O’Connor. A number of changes have taken place in the 
Whips’ Office during the last month. The duties are arduous 
and not performed in the blaze of publicity. Some have 
received their due reward with new names or additions to old 
designations. Some are tired of the work and have voluntarily 
given it up. Others have done so involuntarily. The changes 
that have taken place amongst Under-Secretaries are largely 
in order to give them experience of different departments, 
so that in due course when some of them are selected for 
Cabinet office they will have had experience in as many 
different branches of administration as possible. Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd remains as Under-Secretary at the Home Office. No 
change could be contemplated here with the Report Stage of 
the Factories Bill still to be taken and a new Secretary of 
State. Mr. Lloyd has won golden opinions by his part in the 
conduct of this measure of 158 clauses in Committee. His 
manner has been admirable and he has shown sympathy and 
understanding. He should go far. Lord Cranborne, a former 
member of the League of Nations Union Executive Com- 
mittee, is doing well at the Foreign Office, with which he has 
such close hereditary associations, and it is eminently 
desirable that he should remain connected with the work and 
represent Great Britain from time to time at the League of 
Nations, Captain Crookshank remains at the Mines Depart- 
ment, where he has carried out his dificult duties with a calm 
detachment, efficiency and tact. The Board of Trade has two 
admirable officers in Captain Euan Wallace and R. S. Hudson, 
both of them worthy of better things before long. Together 
with the President they should form a sympathetic trio in 
dealing with the world trade problems now before us, 
Thus the long-decided change has taken place, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, who for so long has really been the power 
behind the throne and has given the Government such direc- 
tion as it possessed, will have an opportunity on his own 
responsibility to show the country what Chamberlain 
leadership, denied to his brother and father, means. The 
changes made have been perhaps fewer than was expected, 
and it may be that further reconstruction will take place when 
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the end of the session gives greater freedom. There are weak 
spots. It is difficult to find any Minister with all the talents; 
all are well intentioned. Some have good manners, some bad ; 
some are hard-working, others are easy-going; many interests, 
ambitions and party sections have to be appeased. Seeing 
that the change has taken place in mid-session, with an 
Imperial Conference actually sitting, probably as good a start 
has been made as was possible. 

The circumstances of the year have tended to help the 
Government. The Coronation has created a sense of general 
self-congratulation. Many people have come without realising 
it to associate the Ministry with all the pageantry of the 
celebrations and the personality of Lord Baldwin has 
helped. So has good trade. The unchallenged progress of 
rearmament has played its part and the fact that the whole 
rearmament scheme would have been unnecessary and that 
reductions of taxation instead of additions could have been 
effected had a different foreign policy been pursued during 
the last few years is overlooked in the general drift to disaster 
amid a blaze of colour and in an atmosphere of fatalism. 

Furthermore, the ineffectiveness of the Opposition and the 
inability of the Left Parties to co-operate in any form of 
grouping has emphasised what is the truth, that there is at 
this moment no alternative Government. The Labour Party 
are working hard and doing their best. They have now a good 
array of Front Bench speakers. Mr. Attlee’s speeches are 
sincere and well-reasoned, but as a possible Government his 
party do not make an impressive showing. There is too much 
deference and forbearance to the Treasury Bench. A return 
to the vigorous criticism of pre-war days would not be amiss. 
The country shows no inclination to entrust to them the 
destinies of the nation. The Liberal Opposition, led with 
great ability and dash by Sir Archibald Sinclair, conscious 
that it represents a large body of opinion in the country as a 
whole, is as active as its small numbers permit. It is generally 
recognised to have a higher percentage of competent parlia- 
mentarians and fewer passengers than any other party in the 
House. 

There are only four Members whom the House makes a 
point of filling up to hear. These are, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Sir Stafford may be an enfant terrible, his judgment 
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may seem unaccountable, and he may come out with some 
remarkable statements, but he is a speaker of first-rate 
ability, with a singularly clear mind, and the House likes to 
hear such people, whatever their views. 

With regard to the future, time alone can show the change 
for good or ill in the Government’s fortune which the resigna- 
tion of the late Prime Minister has brought about. Mr. 
Chamberlain has a great opportunity of proving that his 
mind is not limited by the horizon of the Birmingham City 
Council, as some allege, and that he is capable in his own way 
of developing a programme of achievement both at home and 
abroad that can be clearly understood and followed by the 
electors. This certainly is not what happened under his 
predecessor, where success was personal. The new Govern- 
ment must depend upon political achievement. If this success 
comes, then the National Government will remain in office 
for a long time to come. Even if the success fails to arrive, 
the disordered state of the Opposition Parties can be trusted 
to keep the Government in at any rate by a sufficient majority. 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PEACE POLICY. 
4e purpose of this article* is to outline a peace pro- 


gramme capable of immediate and practical application. 
The Socialist, the Pacifist and the Christian betray their 
ideals, if they offer nothing to a world in transition except the 
unrelenting programme of their respective Utopias. The 
following proposals are deliberately designed to meet two 
needs simultaneously. They seek to provide a policy which 
would satisfy the urgent requirements of the European situa- 
tion. They attempt to unite in common action all sections of 
the Peace Movement, even though divergences may become 
necessary at a later stage. ‘ 
I think it cannot be denied that just when the issue of 
peace or war now hangs in the balance, the Peace Movement 
is drifting further and further out of touch with public opinion. 
There are thirty-two million electors in this country. I fear 
that the Peace Movement is losing contact with probably 
over twenty million of those electors. The reach of our appeal 
is being narrowed almost month by month, as we pile con- 
fusion upon confusion by a multitude of conflicting policies. 
The Sanctionist is believed by the public to desire to make all 
wars into world wars; the Pacifist appears to offer no hope 
until after the next war has destroyed civilisation. Some of us 
in our distress take refuge in spiritual and intellectual retreats, 
which may give us personal comfort, but which we know—if 
we are honest—can have little bearing upon the immediate 
situation. We shirk that most formidable of all disciplines : 
a willingness to adapt the practical expression of our ultimate 
ideals month by month to meet an ever-changing position. 
Some of us cling tenaciously to policies—such as the rigid 
application of sanctions—which were relevant to the situa- 
tion a year or two ago, but which now need to be reconsidered 
from the point of view both of the politics of Europe and the 
state of public opinion. Others amongst us sometimes harden 
our hearts and incline to juggle with the dogma of Pacifism 
as the early Christians described by Gibbon. 
Meantime over twenty million of our fellow citizens watch 
our controversies, and pass by on the other side. We should 
beware lest we carelessly squander this new asset of public 


“This article is based upon a speech delivered to the National Peace Congress, 
May 28th, 1937. 
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opinion. Never were the electors more eager to understand, 
better informed, more alert and more poignantly anxious to 
save themselves from war. And yet we must take note of the 
fact that this same public is passing through a most dangerous 
phase of emotion—that of disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. They have seen created in their lifetime what no 
previous generation of mankind has witnessed—a world 
organisation to promote justice and security. That institution 
has been allowed to crumble almost to pieces before their eyes ; 
and we in the Peace Movement must beware lest we ourselves 
feed this emotion of despair with too much retrospective 
emphasis on past mistakes or with too bitter an exposure of 
lost opportunities. Despair leads to frustration and impo- 
tence. This does not cause men to hearken to wise counsel ; 
it may drive them to seek the false security of dictatorship. 

The Peace Movement inherits a political situation in 
Europe which is not of its making, but which none the less 
constitutes a fact. It is made more dangerous by an arma- 
ments race of terrific proportions. The time factor, especially 
in the eyes of this anxious and bewildered public, is of prime 
importance. They ask, what policy is proposed in existing 
circumstances ? Although it seems probable that the Dicta- 
torships of Europe have passed their zenith, the issue of peace 
or war may be determined in the course of the next year or 
two. I cannot therefore believe that it is sufficient to propound 
some ultimate philosophy either of Pacifism or in favour of 
the abolition of National Sovereignty, and to call it the 
immediate solution of our present dangers. By that I do not 
mean that these ultimate philosophies are unsound or even 
inappropriate. Indeed, if only there were some Government 
of a great nation now ready to submit these far-reaching 
propositions, and able because of its authority as a Govern- 
ment to commend them, they would in my judgment be 
responded to by public opinion, and go far to remedying the 
troubles of the contemporary world and to unlocking the road 
to peace. But I know that within the terms of the time factor, 
and taking account of the nature of the Governments avail- 
able in each country, these proposals will not be made, and 
that therefore the public will not support them. I admit that 
to be a fact and will not hide my head in the sand. We shall 
not be able to restrain anxious men and women from support- 
ing reactionary policies by telling them that we hope the world 
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will have become Pacifist in some remote future. We shall 
only thereby cause them to resort to measures in the mean- 
time which may either wipe out civilisation or make it harder 
than ever for us to persuade the world to adopt Pacifism. Our 
duty is therefore to advocate some proposal to prevent war 
and restore peace in the next two or three years, even though 
we continue to advocate our ultimate philosophies. 

Every one of us, however convinced of the righteousness of 
Pacifism, and however disposed to take an almost malicious 
pleasure in pointing out that collective security is in these days 
neither collective nor secure, must face the fact that, if we 
tear up the League Covenant, we shall be left during the next 
few critical years with a Europe whose every Government will 
insist upon retaining armed force and national sovereignty. 
Deprived of the League Covenant, they would resort to armed 
alliances and divide Europe into defensive pacts of many 
varieties. Since force would therefore still remain, and remain 
in its most deadly form, I personally consider it to be almost 
a crime against civilisation that Pacifists should refuse to 
concede the nobility of the effort that many countries through- 
out the world are making to ensure that this force, while it 
continues, may be organised under some procedure of law 
and be restrained by a process of third-party judgment. I 
believe it would be fatal for Pacifists, who cannot yet con- 
vince the world of the merits of Pacifism, to make the starting- 
point of an immediate peace programme the tearing up of 
the League Covenant. I equally believe it would be a mistake 
to insist upon the rigid application of forcible sanctions in 
every contingency under the present broken circumstances in 
which the League has to work. We need to retain what Sir 
John Fischer Williams describes as “the unamended and 
reasonably interpreted Covenant of the League.” Until the 
world becomes Pacifist, I believe we should pay homage to 
those who prefer the risk of collective force to that of anarchic 
force. The first risk could at least have some chance of pre- 
venting war: the latter risk will make war certain. I am 
sure that the principles of the Covenant should not be 
surrendered, even though they should not be rigidly applied. 

There is a further argument that none of us can evade. 
During the next few critical years each nation will insist upon 
retaining national armaments. If there is no collective policy 
governing their use, each nation will increase its armaments 
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in competition. And thus there will be no means left to us of 
restraining the race, which itself is more than ever a contri- 
butory factor making for war. If we could remove force from 
the hands of every nation by Pacifism, we might be able to 
remove sanctions from the League Covenant. But if arms 
remain in the world, our only hope is that the League shall 
provide a collective method of law for their regulation, limita- 
tion, supervision, and even, if necessary, for their use. 
Some critics, who wish force eliminated from the League, 
argue that the Abyssinian catastrophe proved that the whole 
system of collective force is inherently unsound and unwork- 
able. This is surely a false conclusion built on a false premise. 
The Abyssinian débdcle does not prove that the collective 
system is unworkable, but only that it was unworked. The 
failure to use it did not arise from the inherent nature of the 
Covenant. Historians will see, better than we, that it was 
partly due to a series of quite fortuitous circumstances—that 
a certain individual M. Laval was French Prime Minister 
instead of M. Blum; that the British Foreign Minister was 
Sir Samuel Hoare, not Mr. Arthur Henderson or Lord Cecil ; 
that this first major test of the system caught us in the conse- 
quences of an unjust Versailles Treaty ; that Article XI was 
not used at the right moment, before the storm had over- 
whelmed those unwilling pilots—Hoare, Laval and their pre- 
decessor Simon. No substantial errors were revealed in the 
League Covenant. Therefore to say that this incident con- 
demns the whole method of the League is as misguided as it 
would have been to abandon the system of Parliamentary 
Government within seventeen years after the First Parliament 
was called together eight centuries ago by Simon de Montfort. 
Nor, indeed, would it be wise to tear up the Covenant in 
order to meet the present outlook of certain Dominions; to 
persuade Germany to return to membership; or above all to 
bring America in. The perils of an unregulated armaments — 
race in Europe would still remain, even were America to 
become a member of the League as a discussion society, if 
there was no collective policy governing the use of European 
armaments. So vital do I believe this argument to be that I 
prefer that the United States of America should become 
associated with the League, as it certainly can be, by an in- 
creasing number of ad hoc methods, than that the Covenant 
should be torn up, leaving the huddled states of Europe armed 
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to the teeth with no collective policy for the use and super- 
vision of those arms, Co-operation with America, economically 
and politically, should be the very keystone of immediate 
British policy. But Britain is part of the geography of Europe 
and America is not. Equally fatal would it be at this pre- 
liminary stage to emasculate the Covenant in order to induce 
the co-operation of Germany, with whom we have yet to see 
whether it is possible to negotiate a peace settlement. Thus, 
as I think, the principle of the League Covenant, including a 
collective peace policy governing the use of force, remains 
unassailable as the only hope of preventing war so long as 
Europe remains armed. 

I pass from a consideration of principle to examine the 
degree to which it is wise to press forward its exact application 
in the broken circumstances of Europe. It is at this point that 
I oppose the dogmatic outlook of the Sanctionist just as I have 
previously criticised my fellow Pacifists. They may provoke 
nations to abandon the principle by demanding that it should 
be too rigidly applied. I submit that those who believe in the 
principle of collective force make a profound mistake when 
they insist that what is now needed is more and more declara- 
tions by Britain—declarations often made in isolation from 
any attempt to negotiate a new peace settlement—committing 
this country to use force under the Covenant in order to meet 
every contingency in Europe. An even greater danger arises, 
when Sanctionists go to the length of advocating what might 
easily amount to a League within the League. 

What, then, is the programme which could rebuild the 
League, restore the peace of Europe and rally most sections 
of the Peace Movement? Its object will be to provide a 
revised Peace Settlement for Europe, which could replace 
the Versailles Régime. To achieve this we must not seek 
to revise the Covenant. We should remember the mistake 
America made when she attempted to tidy up in precise 
written form the elusive constitution of Britain. We should 
leave the text of the Covenant alone, and select rather those 
of its functions to which life ought long ago to have been 
given for the sake of European peace. 

Our first task is to rebuild the League as an instrument of 
co-operation, to see whether we can manage to fill the empty 
chairs at the League table. Ever since 1919 the nations have 
thought of it too much in terms of law—making law, protecting 
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law. We need now to think of it as the centre of organic 
co-operating activity ; conferring advantages upon its mem- 
bers, and calling out the method of mutual service—in other 
words as a Peace Maker, not merely as a Law Maker. 

This is no easy task in the mood of suspicion and_ bitterness 
now unhappily engendered. There is Russia with her Com- 
munism, Germany with her Nazism, Britain and France with 
their Democracy. Over us all the armaments race surges— 
thus limiting the time available for making peace. Therefore 
we cannot wait, as some would have us do, to lay down pre- 
liminary conditions, insisting that all these differing European 
nations must first accept or agree upon a common code of 
domestic political morality. It is better to have a nation, whose 
system of government we distrust, arguing with us at the con- 
ference table than from a distance behind a barricade of 
machine-guns. It is especially imperative that the democratic 
countries should reveal the strength of their tolerance, and 
cease from being grudging to Germany or suspicious of Russia. 
All must share the common responsibility for the situation 
which has developed between 1919 and 1937. If we still doubt 
each other’s bona fides, we shall be in a far stronger position to 
unmask the villain and encircle him with economic power and 
with the authority of world opinion—including above all the 
opinion of watchful America—if we have first offered to 
remedy grievances and shown ourselves willing to negotiate 
a just and equal settlement. This is now our supreme task. 
We shall thereby lose nothing ; gain much in the end ; and, 
finally, be in a far stronger moral position to act, if necessary, 
in company with those nations of like mind with ourselves. 
If public opinion is to be rallied to protect international law 
with the same certainty as domestic law or national safety, 
the law must first be just so that we may be unashamed. 

True, the circumstances for inaugurating such a policy are 
to-day almost desperate. Europe is taut with anger, and not 
a few of the Chancelleries are inspired by cruelties we thought 
had been left far behind in history. But it is still not too late. 
It is true that we cannot get an unarmed world, cannot get 
disarmament by example, cannot abolish national sovereignty. 
Indeed, if some crisis should be forced upon existing Govern- 
ments in the armed Europe in which we live, I fear that we 
may have to witness, during this transition period, pacts 
established under the League principle and many other 
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devices which some of us may deplore. But we could advocate 
a short-distance programme, which is valuable in itself in 
existing circumstances, which does not involve disloyalty to 
our ultimate philosophies, and which can rebuild the League 
and complete its membership. 

The following is a bald catalogue of suggestions, deliberately 
confined to the subject of what should be right procedure. It 
is not an outline of a Peace settlement. 

1. In the first stages of any new Peace initiative, the 
Governments should not attempt to define too rigorously the 
principles governing, still less any of the details of, a new 
settlement. They should concern themselves with the pro- 
cedure of negotiations rather than with the clauses of the new 
Peace Treaty. They should break away from the conventional 
diplomatic view that a peace settlement should only be negoti- 
ated after a war. The occasion to discuss a peace treaty is in 
time of peace. 

2. The consequence of this view is that they should give 
up the practice that has been applied during the last few years 
of opening up peace negotiations only as they arise out of 
some isolated crisis or some explosive breach of law, such as 
the occupation of the Rhineland by Germany. You cannot find 
the road to a general peace settlement by snatching feverishly 
at each crisis, for that will cause each side to approach the 
other in the wrong mood, either inspired by reproach and fear 
or by resentment and anger. On the other hand every ad- 
vantage should be taken of any circumstance leading to co- 
operation, such as the Spanish Non-intervention Committee. 

3. The first stage in the offer to negotiate must be compre- 
hensive in character. The Governments must desist from their 
traditional belief that the most expedient procedure is to 
select some one subject or some dangerous geographical area, 
and try to solve one difficulty, proceeding then to the next. 
Illustrations of this wrong technique have been the attempts 
to discuss Access to Raw Materials in isolation from the 
subject of Colonies and Mandates. The time factor, with the 
race of armaments in full swing, will not afford opportunity 
for this elongated process. All subjects—especially in the 
case of discussions with Germany—must find their inclusion 
in one common Agenda—Colonies ; territorial readjustments : 
economic co-operation ; the removal of trade restrictions ; 
access to raw material; migration; the cessation of the 
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activities of revolutionary Internationals across frontiers, 
parallel with the International of sovereign states working 
through the League; and finally, the consideration of the 
League Covenant itself. Governments and public opinion 
might bring themselves to the point of favourably considering 
mandate and colonial readjustments, if they were satisfied 
that these were to be part of a general and final settlement, 
whereas they would not consider them as isolated bargains. 

4. This need for a comprehensive approach to the Agenda 
requires, in the first instance, some method not unlike that 
used by President Wilson in his Fourteen Points which led 
up to the Armistice. In other words, we want a Map of Peace 
spread before the world. 

5. Maybe this should take the form in 1937 of a preliminary 


ee 


declaration by Great Britain at the Council or Assembly of the — 


League. 

6. This declaration should be followed by an invitation to 
all nations to engage in diplomatic exchanges or to appoint 
representatives to join in drafting the Agenda of negotiation. 
The assistance of America and the neutral States in the 
preparation of this Agenda would be of the first importance, 
and would not involve America in organic membership of the 
League structure. 

7. The preliminary declaration and the consequent Agenda 
must for the first time since the Treaty of Versailles start 
from the standpoint of absolute equality of status between 
all nations. It would naturally provide for the consideration 
of the means whereby the Covenant should be re-subscribed 
without being especially associated, as at present, with any 
treaty such as that of Versailles. 

8. The declaration and the invitation should make clear 
that Britain desires to withhold from the Agenda no item or 
grievance which any nation may wish to include, whether 
such grievance is felt to be justifiable or otherwise. 

g. No preliminary conditions should be insisted upon that 
the settlement would have to include a charter of rights for 
minorities, even though the democratic nations may intend 
to insist that this shall ultimately be considered. 

10. In an armed world, and in the presence of an arms race, 
a demand should be included that during some agreed period, 
in order to allow opportunity for the negotiations, and with- 
out prejudice to the provisions of the League Covenant and 
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the Pact of Paris, all participants should bind themselves not 
to break the truce by forcible means, direct or indirect, and 
should guarantee their pledge. If any nation declined to join 
in this guarantee, it could not legitimately object if the other 
States insisted upon taking such a step together—the door 
always being left open to all participants. 

11. Following the preliminary declaration and the invita- 
tion, the first stage in the negotiations might take the form 
of setting up Fact Finding Commissions, which should work 
simultaneously on each of the main items raised. They should 
be manned, in the first instance, more by experts than by 
diplomats. Their business would be to ascertain the facts 
governing the claims, especially with regard to such ques- 
tions as economic co-operation; access to raw materials ; 
movements of population ; colonies and mandates; territorial 
revision. The help of countries such as America would be of 
immense value in these Commissions. 

12. Emotion and prestige are involved as much as facts. 
Consequently. the reports of these Commissions should then 
be referred for the consideration of the States concerned, so 
that instructions could be given to their accredited representa- 
tives, who would finally meet in a World Conference to 
negotiate a new and just Peace Settlement based upon the 
facts elicited. 

13. Britain should contribute to this Agenda the opinion 
that all signatories of the New Settlement should become 
members of the League on the basis of absolute equality of 
rights and obligations ; that trade barriers should be lowered 
and positive economic co-operation fostered, especially under 
the zgis of the League ; that the Conference for the reduction, 
limitation and international supervision of armaments with 
equality for all comparable States should be resumed and 
shared in by all signatories ; that machinery should be set up 
under Article XI of the Covenant so that steps could in future 
be taken to forestall a crisis threatening war. 

14. Similarly, we must be prepared for the fact that some 
nations will insist that, when the new Peace Settlement is at 
last ready for signature, it should be guaranteed by all signa- 
tories. This would once again raise the whole question of 
collective security. But it would have emerged at the end of 
the Peace negotiations, when the settlement to be guaranteed 
was accepted by all signatories as being just. The Covenant 
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would have meantime remained in existence, available for 
use by those members of the League who were prepared to 
apply it according to their geographical position and military 
circumstances, as suggested in Annexe F of the Locarno 
Treaty. 

Here, then, is the baldest outline of a programme for the 
procedure which might lead to a settlement. It takes account 
of the actual position in contemporary Europe, dominated, 
as it is, by existing governments ; it could unite the Peace 
Movement ; and would arouse an eager response in the heart 
of a bewildered public opinion. It is founded upon a belief 
that by far the most realistic contribution which can now be 
made to unravelling the tangled and dangerous condition of 
a broken Europe is the letting loose of the spirit of under- 
standing and conciliation. It thinks of the League as a centre 
of social organisation rather than of power. Should this effort 
fail, it will not have worsened the situation in Europe. Should 
it succeed, it might prove that many of the dangers we 
anticipate are not dangers at all. 

A final word about our own country. One of the most tragic 
features of the age in which we live is the revival of cruelties 
and evil standards, both of conduct and statecraft, which we 
had imagined were buried in a forgotten age in history. It 
follows that a special responsibility must rest upon that 
nation, which by coincidence and good fortune has been 
able to shed those cruelties earlier than many of her sister 
countries. Britain has in past centuries displayed the evil 
characteristics of power-politics and tyranny. But I believe 
it is true that we are now a People which esteems mercy and 
liberty more highly than does any other Great Power. To 
proclaim this as our opinion of ourselves, when we cannot 
deny either the history of our own past or even many incidents 
of the more immediate present, would provoke resentment 


and scorn amongst those nations that we seek to influence. 


But none the less, British love of liberty and humaneness is, 
I believe, a fact, and one over which we should rejoice. Since, 
then, it is not expedient to declare our virtue to others, we 
should at least admit it with so much pride amongst ourselves, 
that we accept the obligations of leadership at a time when 
the world needs the qualities of mercy, sympathy and charity 
more than all else. 


ALLEN oF Hurtwoop. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR IN SPAIN. 


VER since the Spanish civil war broke out in mid-July 

1936, I have thought, said and written that before it 

was over the larger issue of peace or war in Europe would 
be decided. During the past eleven months nothing has hap- 
pened to change my view. For this reason I have paid less 
heed to the ups and downs of the strife in Spain than to its 
international aspects. Disastrous though the conflict might 
in any event have been for the Spanish people, it could never 
have taken on by itself the significance and the gravity lent 
to it by the foreign intrigues which preceded and the foreign 
intervention that has accompanied it. 

It may be long before we know the full story of these 
foreign intrigues. There is documentary evidence that Nazi 
propagandist activities began in Spain soon after Hitler’s 
advent to power in Germany (January 30th, 1933), and that 
even before then Nazi agents were in contact with the 
Spanish reactionary press. It may be confidently assumed 
that the Spanish Communists were likewise in touch with 
Moscow, and that Russian support of them was not entirely 
platonic. In 1934 and 1935 the comings and goings of Nazi 
and Communist agents suggested that something might be 
afoot ; and it may fairly be supposed that the Vatican knew 
what the Catholic Hierarchy in Spain was doing. But it was 
not until the sweeping victory of the Left in the Spanish 
general election of February 1936 that the latent conflict 
began to take a definite form ; and even then the form it took 

was to be influenced by events outside Spain. 

Chief among these events were the Italo-Abyssinian war 
and its consequences. The Hoare-Laval proposals discredited 
- Great Britain and estranged British feeling from France. 
British Ministers appeared to quail before Italian threats in 
the Mediterranean. In March 1936 Hitler, profiting by the 
Anglo-French estrangement, tore up the Locarno Treaty and 
occupied the demilitarised Rhineland zone. The moment was 
felt to be favourable to a Nazi-Fascist adventure in Spain 
which was timed for the late summer. By accident it began 
earlier. The Madrid Fascists murdered a policeman on the 
evening of July 12th and, on the morrow, the police murdered 
the Spanish Fascist leader, Calvo Sotelo. Thereupon the Spanish 


conspirators, whose general designs were known in Berlin, 
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Rome, the Vatican and Lisbon, decided on swift action. Their 
revolt began in Morocco during the night of July 17th-18th, 
and speedily spread throughout Spain. Italian military aircraft 
arrived at once in Spanish Morocco to help General Franco. 
Whether the British Government was aware of the plot is 
not publicly known. It may have been taken by surprise. At 
all events it was hardly in a mood to pursue a valiant policy. 
Its loss of prestige in the Abyssinian tragedy was too recent. 
Besides, its instinct had long been to avoid responsibilities, to 
“0 to earth” and to let things take their course. So, as it 
had done in the case of Abyssinia, it began by putting an 
embargo upon the export of arms and munitions from this 
country to Spain, although it had recognised the Spanish 
Government and had accepted the Spanish Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s. The effect of the embargo was indirectly 
to help the insurgents against the legally established Govern- 
ment. As the beginning of a policy of non-intervention these 


tactics were neither shrewd nor just. From the outset they 


handicapped British efforts to secure a valid non-intervention 
agreement, for they deprived Great Britain of the power to 
put pressure upon interventionist States. We ought to have 
said, ‘‘ Either an effective embargo all round, or we shall not 
close our markets for war material to the Spanish Govern- 
ment!” As I have written elsewhere, British behaviour was 
as though a lion should bite off its paws and break its teeth 
by way of impressing hyenas with the peacefulness of its 
intentions. The long-drawn-out palavers in the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee—while Italy and Germany poured arms 
and troops into Spain—were the result. 

There was every reason for a firm and sound British policy 
of non-intervention. There was no reason for our Government 
to tie both the hands of this country behind its back in order 
to impress others with the excellence of its example. Abroad 
everybody understood that vital British interests might be at 
stake and that a Nazi-Fascist victory would imperil British 
maritime communications. On the other hand the prestige of 
two truculent dictatorial systems was seen to be involved. 
Neither Mussolini nor Hitler could easily stomach the failure 
of their joint enterprise, lest successful Spanish resistance 
encourage the Italian and German peoples to throw off the 


Fascist and the Nazi yoke. The Spanish struggle was felt to 
be a European war in Spain. 
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_ Ina certain degree, though perhaps not to precisely the 

_ same extent, the prestige of the Moscow Comintern (or Com- 
munist International) was likewise engaged ; for it was still 
an open question how far the Comintern and the Soviet 
Russian Government were identical. Great Britain was under 
no obligation to help either the “‘ anti-Reds ” or the “ Reds ” 
to triumph. Nevertheless her interests were less likely to be 
threatened by a victory of the lawful Spanish Government 
than by an insurgent success which could only be bought at 
the price of a virtual Italo-German protectorate over Spain 
that might seriously compromise the British strategic position 
in the Mediterranean and the Eastern Atlantic. Besides 
British national security would be weakened were France 
exposed to eventual military pressure on three fronts. 

We are not entitled to suppose that our National Govern- 
ment and its military and naval advisers lost sight of these 
things. We are entitled to regret that in no phase of the 
Spanish war have the principles of our policy—if any—been 
adequately explained in Parliament or to the people, and that 
foreign countries should have been left to draw their own 
conclusions—mainly unfavourable and possibly mistaken— 
from the ambiguity of our official behaviour. Assurances that 
we shall in any event insist upon the territorial integrity of 
Spain and her possessions, and that in the long run the 
feelings of the Spanish people will be kindlier towards those 
countries which have not intervened in their struggle, can 
hardly do duty for frank and educative statements to the 
British democracy by responsible Ministers who, while loudly 
protesting their devotion to democratic institutions, seem to 
think that healthy democracies are best kept in the dark. 

Nor was it or is it enough stoutly to refuse to join either of 
the “ ideological fronts ” in Europe. To judge by the speeches 
of the late Prime Minister and of Mr. Anthony Eden we have 
an “ ideological ” liberal-democratic “ front ” of our own. If 
so, it would have been well to make clear our disapproval and 
resentment of the attempt to rivet by foreign violence anti- 
democratic rule upon the Spanish nation. If this had been 
done in unmistakable terms the outside world would have 
understood and might have been comforted. To-day it is not 
comforted. Nor is it persuaded that we have any intelligible 
and well-thought-out policy. Just as critical observers at 
home have been driven to conclude that our policy is one of 
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hand-to-mouth and of “hope for the best,” so critical 
observers abroad have been convinced that at heart the 


British Government favours the Spanish insurgents. Other- — 


wise, these observers argue, would Great Britain run the risk 
of leaving the Italians in permanent possession of Majorca, 
and of allowing the Germans to get a foothold in Spanish 
Morocco and Spanish territory in West Africa, rather than 
contribute in any way to a “ Red” triumph? I, personally, 
think these arguments inadequate. But I know what is being 
thought and said abroad and how dangerous are the miscon- 
ceptions which our tactics have fostered. 

The roots of this European struggle in Spain lie deep, far 
deeper than our tongue-tied, semi-official press or our official 
spokesmen seem yet to have realised. Some of these roots 
may be “ ideological.” Others reach down and out into the 
underlying purposes of German and Italian policies. The 
“ Rome-Berlin axis” and the so-called “ anti-Bolshevist 
front ” are their visible growths ; while the repeated assertions 
that neither Fascist Italy nor Nazi Germany could tolerate the 
existence of a “‘ Red” Government in Spain indicate the 
bearings of the “ Rome-Berlin axis” upon the Spanish 
struggle. 


The ultimate purpose of the “ Rome-Berlin axis ” is to gain — 


for Italy control of the Mediterranean, and to enable her to 
threaten the communications between France and French 
North Africa, while Germany secures control of the Baltic 
and extends Nazi sway throughout Central and South- 
Eastern Europe on the old pan-German lines. Of this “ axis ” 
the weakest point is in the middle. Germany and Italy may 
not yet be fully agreed upon the allotment of Austria, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia to the German or the Italian zone of 
influence, though they are probably agreed that Central 
Europe would be healthier, and safer for their “ ideologies,” if 


SO noxious a democratic plague-spot as the Czechoslovak . 


Republic could be radically disinfected. Here the new 
technique of aggression evolved in Spain may be especially 
serviceable. By fomenting a revolt within a country and then 
sending “ volunteers ” and arms to help the insurgents is a 
method that promises to allay some old-fashioned prejudices, 
to facilitate “ non-intervention,” and thus to circumvent the 
new-fangled doctrine of “ collective security.” The applica- 
tion of this method to Czechoslovakia was warmly advocated 
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by go-ahead German Nazis at Hitler’s “ Brown House” in 
Munich not long ago. It was postponed because of the possi- 
bility that a rising of Herr Henlein’s partisans, followed by an 
influx of Nazi “ volunteers,” might bring on the general 
European war for which the German Reichswehr says it is not 
yet ready. Meanwhile German and Italian diplomacy are 
doing their best to isolate Czechoslovakia by detaching Yugo- 
slavia from the Little Entente, by debauching Roumania, 
and by persuading the British Government to declare itself 
“ disinterested ” in what may happen in Central or South- 
Eastern Europe. When Czechoslovakia has been disposed of, 
the oil, corn and timber of Roumania can more easily be 
appropriated and Russia be enveloped on the south- west. 

In these schemes Russia holds the key position. Despite 
Nazi declamations against Bolshevism I am not convinced 
that direct attack upon Russia forms an essential part of 
German aims. Rather is it hoped to reach a politico-economic 
and military arrangement between Nazi Germany and a 
Russia decreasingly Communist—if the Franco-Soviet Pact 
can be enfeebled or destroyed. Then, with an Italy satisfied 
in the Mediterranean, and perhaps in the Balkans, and a 
Germany controlling the resources of the Danubian Basin, 
France and Great Britain could be called to account. They 
might yield “ for the sake of peace” or they might fight. In 
any case the odds would be heavily against them. 

It is essential to the success of this far-reaching plan that 
Great Britain and, if possible, France should be induced to 
disinterest themselves in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
A “ New Locarno ” might serve to reassure them on the score 
of their own present security ; for neither Great Britain nor 
France could be so foolish as to imperil a “‘ New Locarno” by 
pedantic insistence upon the withdrawal of Italian and Ger- 
man “volunteers”? from Spain! In this respect progress is 
already encouraging. General von Blomberg is understood to 
have made “ an excellent impression ” in London during his 
visit at the time of the Coronation. He, whose double-dyed 
brown shirt was carefully hidden under his soldier’s tunic, is 
the sort of German whom British Ministers and soldiers think 
a good fellow. They probably took him for the kind of man 
General von Schleicher was, forgetting that other leading 
officers of the German Reichswehr have never quite under- 
stood his behaviour when the former Reichswehr Minister and 
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Chancellor von Schleicher, was “ cleaned up” by Herr Hitler — 


on June 30th, 1934. However this may be, General von 
Blomberg went from London to Rome, where the impression 
he made on Mussolini is reported to have been even better 
than the impression he made in London. Did he tell his British 
hosts of his impending journey ? 

If British Ministers, soldiers and sailors, ever forget that the 
ultimate enemy of Nazi Germany is Great Britain, even more 
than France, they will betray the most vital interests of the 
British people and of the British Commonwealth. And the 
reasons for this fundamental enmity are not only political or 
even economic. They are also strongly “ ideological.” One 
day last month a well-known German liberal summed them up 
before a British audience in the phrase: ‘‘ These Nazis hate 
you (British) with an almost metaphysical hatred because you 
recognise and pay the Leader of the Opposition instead of 
killing him.” Those who understand the totalitarian ideology 
and its implications had no need to be told this. It is self- 
evident. Not Bolshevism, and especially not the kind of 
Russian National Socialism with which Germany could 
come to terms, is the worst foe of German Nazism. Its 
deepest animosity is excited by representative democratic 
institutions and by the liberal outlook. Liberal institutions 
and a liberal outlook are relativity in practice; Nazism and 
Fascism are political and social embodiments of the absolute. 

A very enlightening work, recently published in Berlin with 
high Nazi approval, brings out this hatred of liberal democ- 
racy in a new way. So up-to-date is this work that it serves 
to explain and to justify a deed as dire as the German bom- 
bardment of Almeria in reprisal for the—advertent or 
inadvertent—bombing of the Deutschland by Spanish Govern- 
ment airmen. The author of this work is one E. H. Brockhoff, 
hitherto a star of unknown magnitude in the German juridical 
firmament. It is entitled International Law Against Bol- 
shevism, and is published by the Nazi “Institute for the 
Scientific Study of the Soviet Union.” Herr Brockhoff hails 
Adolf Hitler as the founder, in theory and practice, of a 
“ New International Law,” that is, of a new anti-Bolshevist 
and anti-democratic doctrine of legality. Though the Soviet 
Union forms what Herr Brockhoff calls the “ anti-State,”’ 
and comprises “all conceivable breaches of the law of 
nations,” the real root of the evil, the “ foundation of this 
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Red conception of the world ” is to be found in those States 
which grant and guarantee democratic freedom. The pillars 
of Bolshevism, Herr Brockhoff avers, are the individual 
democratic States with their parliamentary constitutions. 

Therefore not only must Russian Bolshevism be inter- 
nationally outlawed, but all States which, by their detestable 
liberal and democratic institutions, nourish Bolshevism. 
Against such States, he says (page 238), all means of defence 
are legal. There can be no such thing as an illegal act or 
criminal behaviour towards the Bolshevist criminals. They 
must be outlaws and outcasts in the same way as all who 
make pacts or arrangements with them. 

This is the ‘ New International Law” in whose name 
“liberal passivity and pacifism ” must be suppressed and re- 
placed “by the folk-activity of a positive jurisprudence.” 
What “ positive jurisprudence ” may mean Herr Brockhoff 
has explained in the National Socialist Review for March 1937, 
in which he develops the doctrine set forth in his book. Three 
examples of it are the violation of the Locarno Treaty, the 
rupture of diplomatic relations between Uruguay and Mos- 
cow, and the recognition of the Spanish insurgent Government. 
As soon as the “ Soviet criminals” made their pact with 
France, the Locarno Treaty had to be torn up, because the 
presence of those criminals anywhere destroys all legal con- 
siderations. And, as Herr Brockhoff explains in the chapter of 
his book on Spain, “ a juridical distinction must be drawn as 
regards intervention and neutrality, now and in future, 

between fighters for national freedom and Bolshevist de- 
stroyers of the law of nations.” The case of Spain shows 
‘that all former concepts of neutrality are inadequate and 
mean nothing more whatever.” 

From the anti-State quality of the Soviet Union it follows 
that the Bolshevist character of this union must be destroyed, 
that every form of support given to it is an international 
crime, and therefore juridically null and void, and that by 
recognising and admitting as an equal this “ total enemy of 
State and law ” the League of Nations has forfeited its own 
legal right to exist. It serves only the aims of “ Red Im- 
perialism ” by helping to crush with its sanctions the defensive 
measures of other States. The weightiest document of the 
“ New International Law,” Herr Brockhoff declares to be 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s Russo-Japanese treaty with its 
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provision for common action against the Communist Inter- 
national. 

Doubtless these fulminations would cease to apply to a 
Russia that should evolve in the direction of National 
Socialism. They would not for that reason lose their force as 
expressions of totalitarian doctrine against liberal democracy, 
the “ parent of Bolshevism.” This is the true “ ideological ” 
conflict in the world to-day. And the importance of the 
Spanish struggle consists partly in the circumstance that it 
has provided an experimental field both for German weapons 
(as at Guernica and Almeria) and for the efficacy of the “ New 
International Law.”’ With some exceptions the weapons have 
worked well; and there has been tacit acquiescence in 
the claim that there is no such thing as illegal or criminal 
behaviour towards ‘ Bolshevists”? or those who resist 
despotism. To suppress such people is not unlawful. It is 
neither murder nor assassination. It is a legal act of execu- 
tion. On this point Italian Fascism is in accord with German 
Nazism. The late Professor Carlo Rosselli who, with his com- 
paratively innocent brother, was done to death near Bagnolles 
de ’Orne last month, was clearly subject to this salutary 
justice. For the crime of assisting the veteran Italian Socialist 
leader, Filippo Turati, to escape from Italy after the fatal 
“ humiliation ” of Matteotti in 1924, Carlo Rosselli had been 
condemned first to penal servitude and then to confinement on 
an island. With criminal audacity he and others escaped. 
Thereafter he opposed in word and deed the totalitarian 
righteousness of Fascism, and crowned his infamy by leading 
the anti-Fascist Italian brigade against the forces of General 
Franco and the defenders of Spanish national freedom. Un- 
luckily he got off with only a wound in the leg and could go 
to Bagnolles de ?Orne for treatment. Yet, even there, the 
long arm of the New International Law reached him and 
purged the world of his delinquent presence. 

Soon or late the British Government or, failing the Govern- 
ment, the British people, will have to decide whether this 
country and the British Commonwealth uphold the prin- 
ciples of English Common Law in the international sphere or 
tolerate those of the New International Law. One funda- 
mental principle of English Common Law is non-neutrality in 
the presence of crime. Hitherto our National Government has 
evaded this issue. For reasons which would have been those 
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of prudence had its policy been firm and wise from the outset, 
it penalised the lawful Spanish Government and made not a 
few concessions to Nazi-Fascist practice. It may continue on 
this course. It may make, or have made, further concessions 
in order to bring back Germany and Italy into its leaky inter- 
national control scheme. But unless it is luckier in future than 
it has hitherto been, unless something happens to alter the 
trend of events, it will one day be compelled to have a firm 
purpose and to dare to make it known. 

What this purpose should be is plain enough. What it 
should not be is also plain. This country ought without delay 
to tell all whom it may concern that British policy will be 
directed against the war-method of dealing with the affairs of 
nations, and that any country that may have recourse to the 
~method of war must not count upon British indifference or 
neutrality. Within this framework precise regional obliga- 
tions may be entered into. But such limited obligations must 
not be taken to imply indifference or “ disinterestedness ” 
towards the fate of other regions. Still less ought room to be 
left for any supposition that assaults upon the freedom of 
nations which uphold representative democratic institutions 
can leave the British people unmoved. 

Were such a policy as this to be proclaimed, before the 
sands have run out in Spain and elsewhere, there might yet 
be a chance to save the world and ourselves from devastating 
war. Otherwise the European war in Spain may end by 
bringing on a “ Spanish ” war in Europe. 

WickHAM STEED. 
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N a continent of incessant and spectacular change the 

American South bears all the marks of a momentous 

transition. One might, indeed, contend that the prodigious 
development of the Middle and Far West, which our generation 
has looked upon, and rightly, as a major wonder of the world, is 
a less surprising phenomenon than the emergence of the New 
South. The contours of the Middle West, after all, have long 
been familiar. The industrial expansion of Cleveland and 
Detroit, of Chicago and St. Louis, had the appearance of an 
inevitable momentum, while California and Oregon look out 
upon the ocean of a mighty future. The Southern States, on 
the contrary, moved during a tragic half-century to the 
slowest rhythm and appeared to be cut off from the main 
currents of American life. At the opening of the present 
century there was little in the South upon which an observer 
in Georgia or the Carolinas, in Louisiana or Oklahoma, would 
have been tempted to base a forecast of industrial or cultural 
revival. Yet the changes have come, and come in some sec- 
tions with great rapidity. The New South is a product of 
forces that have been operating with increasing weight for 
little more than a quarter of a century. The results make a 
remarkable spectacle to-day and offer a fascinating field for 
social study. 

There are fourteen Southern States and eleven of them 
formed the Confederacy of 1861. Outside America a notion 
still prevails that the South is a single geographical region 
and the home of a clearly defined Anglo-Saxon social order. 
It is commonly assumed, also, that the Southern people speak 
their American English with a uniform pronunciation and 
cadence. Such notions embody a curious, not to say fantastic, 
misconception. The South is a sub-continent, comprising some 
30 per cent. of the area of the Republic. Between Tennessee 
and Louisiana, between South Carolina and Texas, there lies 
a vast and most diversified region. It would not be easy to 
indicate with any approach to completeness the contrasts in 
life and habit of which, let us say, a Virginian is made aware 
whenever he finds himself in Oklahoma or the Mississippi 
Delta. He would probably, in some districts, have almost as 
much difficulty with the language as a New Yorker. The 
spoken English of the South is of almost unlimited variety, 
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and why should it not be? The South contains about one- 
third of the total population of the United States, and 
present-day statistics of fecundity suggest that the main 
reservoir of population lies decidedly below the Mason and 
Dixon line. I mean, of course, white population. The Negroes 
now number nearly 12 millions, and 9} millions of them live 
in the Southern States. 

The Old South was not only agricultural: it was dependent, 
as few portions of the earth’s surface have been, upon a 
limited range of staple crops—cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
rice, corn (maize) ; and for a century and a half the Southern 
States which counted in the affairs of the nation were identi- 
fied with the empire of cotton. It is a primary commonplace 
of American history that the invention of the cotton gin by 
Eli Whitney in 1794 went far to settle the destiny of the 
Union. It wedded the South, as one writer remarks, to the 
black slave with the hoe and the little mule pulling the bull- 
tongue plough. Cotton made history, and re-made it. In 
all the cotton States the plant was and still is the symbol of 
an unbeatable hope, or a perpetual gamble; and the old- 
fashioned—or what is sometimes called the professional— 
Southerner could not envisage his home region as it might be 
if deprived of this vital and over-mastering interest. Cotton, 
as everybody says, is still king; but to-day the planter, the 
share-cropper, and the mill-owner alike are conscious of 
certain more than possible perils, either one of which at any 
moment could assume a menacing shape. The perfecting of a 
mechanical cotton-picker is believed to be near at hand. If 
or when this is achieved, the economic basis of the cotton 
States may be transformed in a few months, with results to 
the Negro population which nobody could foresee. Or a 
device may be discovered for the chemical processing of rayon 
out of the whole stalk. Cotton, for all its apparent stability, 
has always been a huge speculation. A technological advance 
might bring a revolutionary change of scene. In the mean- 
time the agricultural purposes of the national Government 
make a subject of passionate debate, and so does the many- 
sided problem of the Southern farmer since the launching of 
the Roosevelt policy of crop restriction and the lavish pay- 
ment of farm bonuses through the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. Before the end of the Roosevelt Administration 
we shall have authoritative reports upon the whole range of 
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Government activity. An astounding record, certainly, it will 
be. There can be no reasonable doubt that it will reveal an 
improved condition of affairs through the South generally ; 
but whether in doing so it will demonstrate that the turning 
away from the traditional reliance upon the single crop has 
been carried very far is another matter. It is said that 
in a certain city of Alabama there is to be seen a monu- 
ment to the boll-weevil, in ironic tribute to that affrighting 
pest for his service in converting the Southern planter to 
diversified farming. The fact may be so, but better than the 
boll-weevil for this purpose should be the industry and 
intelligence of the institutions of agricultural research which 
have recently become of high practical value in most of the 
States. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the South after 
the Civil War was the abundant lack of communications. The 
rebuilding and extension of the railroads was a painfully slow 
business. Southern lines could not provide an attractive field 
for Northern capital, and during the later years of the nine- 
teenth century the cities were not growing quickly enough to 
act as a stimulus to railroad enterprise. Mechanical road 
transport began before these adverse conditions were over- 
come, and as a consequence road development has been a 
major influence in the making of the new South. Roughly 
speaking, the old road conditions remained unaltered through 
the first decade of motoring, and even past the stage during 
which the Ford car was conquering every section of the 
American continent. The decisive change began not more than 
fifteen years ago. The urgent need of modern roads brought 
a sudden expansion of Government activity, and with it the 
first important breach in the Southern devotion to latssez- 
faire. North Carolina, a State which has gone ahead in twenty 
years along many courses, was a notable pioneer in this enter- 
prise. The highways of Florida were an obvious early result 
of the transformation of the State into a rich man’s paradise, 
and the effect upon the adjacent regions was soon visible. 
One or two energetic Governors realised the force of the 
demand, and they applied the petrol tax to the road fund of 
their States, with excellent results all round. Nor is it possible 
to deny that Huey P. Long of Louisiana achieved the most 
striking measure of success in the shortest time, by con- 
structing something like 3,000 miles of highways: a system, 
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as his critics pointed out, going far beyond the existing needs 
of Louisiana ; a system, too, as his more outspoken enemies 
declared, which through the contractors yielded tribute to the 
Governor on every mile of concrete surface. In defence of 
Huey Long it could be argued that Louisiana had to have the 
roads and would soon enough be making full use of them; 
further, that they comprised a valuable public asset, and acted 
as a direct incentive to the officials of contiguous States, who 
were not willing that motorists from all over the country 
should point to Louisiana as evidence that a Southern dic- 
tatorship could obtain better results for the public service 
than an Administration of orthodox American type. To cross 
the border of this State may still, in 1937, be to spring from 
flawless concrete to the sand and gravel tracks of a past age, 
but this contrast will not long remain. The future manifestly 
belongs to road transport. The railroads in the South generally 
look like being reserved for long-distance travel. 

All writers on the new South lay emphasis upon the as- 
tonishing facts of a generation of industrial expansion. The 
southward drift of manufacture, especially of textiles, is an 
outstanding American fact. There are well-defined causes for 
this movement. Nearness to the raw material must be men- 
tioned first, but almost equally strong has been the pull of 
other influences, such as lower labour costs and the absence of 
restrictive labour laws like those in which the initiative 
was taken long ago by Massachusetts, the pioneer textile 
State. Then again, there is the undeniable advantage to the 
employer of a homogeneous working population, which makes 
a great contrast to the polyglot proletariat of New England 
and New Jersey with its bent towards radical unionism. 
Hitherto the Southern operatives, coming largely from 
mountain folk, have been difficult material for the union 
organisers and easy subjects for paternalism. The mill towns 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island on the one hand, and those 
of North Carolina and Tennessee on the other, belong to areas 
and periods that have little in common with each other. 
The best of the Southern examples are good, with toler- 
able housing and an unspoilt Anglo-Saxon community ; but 
contrariwise, the worst of them are terrible, while recurring 
labour conflicts disclose in one district after another a condi- 
tion of industrial serfdom such as Americans cannot contem- 
plate without grave misgiving. In view of the lateness of its 
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development, the South obviously has an opportunity of 
avoiding the worst evils of industrialism, from which New 
England and the Middle West suffer to the last degree. Yet 
the hopes for any such escape are altogether illusory. The 
horrors of a condemned system are all there and are in no 
way hidden. Such places as Gastonia and Elizabethtown tell 
a tale of the grimmest sort, while at no great distance over 
the mountains the coalfields of Kentucky, drawing upon a 
reserve of mountain stock, whose families trace a clear 
descent from early English settlers, are forced to endure the 
hardships of an industrial despotism upon which hitherto no 
federal New Deal has been able to make any impression. A 
discouraging aspect of this problem is the feebleness of the 
counteracting social agencies. There is so far no strong force of 
public opinion in the new South. The burden of effort and 
ethical stimulus would therefore seem to be thrust chiefly upon 
the men and women who are responsible for the institutions 
of higher education, and upon these, increasingly, the com- 
munity life must depend. 

No attempt is ever made to disguise the defects of educa- 
tion in the South. The ruin of the Civil War alone is sufficient 
to account for this, and needless to say, there must be added | 
the incalculable social consequences that are inseparable 
from the Negro, enslaved and freed. Several of the States 
still carry a load of illiteracy among the poor Whites ; and 
although in the relatively prosperous years before 1930 the 
local governments were catching up, the five years of heavy 
depression meant a grievous setback. A generous Federal 
Government is to-day pouring out money upon school projects 
as upon many others ; but no traveller through the South in 
these days will be in need of assurance that it is in the field of 
technical and college education that energy is mostly being 
expended and positive results displayed. 

I am able, as it happens, to speak upon this subject in the 
light of a recent and unusually pleasant experience. Having 
accepted an invitation from the Institute of International 
Education, New York City (Dr. Stephen P. Duggan), I 
visited eighteen colleges and universities in the Deep South, 
delivering addresses upon British and international affairs. 
There was an agreeable variety in these institutions. The 
smallest were denominational, Methodist or Baptist. At the 
opposite end of the scale were State universities, impressive 
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in size and equipment; in quality none were superior to 
those which could look back to a fine original endowment. 
I was warned before starting that I could not expect to meet 
the interested audiences that the Northern and Western col- 
leges provided as a matter of course. The warning was mis- 
taken. No speaker could wish for a better hearing than these 
students accord to a visiting lecturer, and if some of the 
questions asked, in public and private, disclosed wide spaces 
of ignorance concerning England and Europe, why need we 
be surprised? What degree of knowledge upon American 
affairs, or Asiatic, would a speaker look for in an English 
audience of undergraduates? The main point is that the 
interest is there, and that a larger and larger number of 
students are demanding and receiving instruction in world 
movements, as in the history of government, the play of 
economic forces, and the possible agencies for keeping the 
peace. 

Present-day America is admittedly faced with a multiple 
difficulty in respect of its system of higher education. College 
in the United States implies for the young business or pro- 
fessional man and woman a social cachet, and in far too 
_ Many cases it implies little else. The South has caught the 
college fever, as the North and West caught it long ago; and 
in a full political democracy, dowered with the egalitarian 
tradition of America, it is of course difficult to apply selective 
tests. The theory is that every lad and girl is entitled to the 
advantage of a college course if the family can cope with the 
financial obligation, and in the South generally the adoption 
of the theory, amid existing conditions of economic recovery, 
yields a plentiful crop of awkward consequences. School 
preparation for college is admittedly very imperfect. This is 
true even—or perhaps especially—in English. There is a 
common complaint that a distressingly large number of 
first-year students are so poor in the handling of the mother 
tongue that they have to be put through an elementary course 
no stiffer than should be suited to a child of English-speaking 
parents in his early teens. This being so, it is not surprising 
that the mortality among freshmen is high. The percentage 
of students who are sent home or voluntarily drop out at the 
end of the first year is represented by a figure which in 
England would seem far-fetched, and in Scotland would be 
unimaginable. There, nevertheless, is the eagerness for 
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college, and there are the colleges—a most noteworthy feature 
of a region commonly described as backward. I note, without 
comment, two particular points in this connection. The first is 
the continued social power of the churches in all the Southern 
States. Every denomination makes itself, to a considerable 
extent, responsible for higher education within its own com- 
munity ; and this accounts not only for the large number of 
denominational colleges, but also for the activity of the separ- 
ate church organisations on the campus of every State college 
and institution. The students nominally associated with a 
church (and that means the immense majority) are watched 
over, and as far as possible shepherded into the denomina- 
tional students’ centre. And the Southern churches, it is 
hardly necessary to add, are rigorously fundamentalist 
in doctrine. The second point is related to the question of 
equipment and its value. Not a few of the Southern colleges 
are still struggling with a vexatious legacy of bad buildings 
and impoverished fittings. But in many cases, and I think 
in nearly all the State institutions, the “ set-up” may be 
described as excellent. The buildings often approach the 
highest level of convenience and efficiency, and even of 
comeliness—in college halls, library, gymnasium, and dormi- 
tories. And let us not forget that the large majority of the 
students who enjoy these surroundings have come from 
meagre homes in rural areas or little towns. 

The old South was almost wholly rural; the existing South 
is still overwhelmingly a country of small towns and cities of 
very moderate compass. The past quarter of a century, how- 
ever, has witnessed a remarkable expansion of many larger 
centres. Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas, Birmingham, Houston, 
are conspicuous examples. Birmingham and Atlanta possess 
special advantages of situation. The environs of the latter are 
hardly surpassed by those of any inland city. Richmond is a 
modern capital. New Orleans must always retain its unique 
character. Houston, Texas, is an unusual instance of seaport, 
commercial city, and academic centre in combination; and 
I should cite as especially characteristic the swift advance of 
such a city as Shreveport, Louisiana. It is favourably placed 
on the great river ; it is an agricultural centre ; it has an air- 
port of the finest, and it adjoins one of the richest oilfields in 
the world. There is nothing to be wondered at in the enter- 
prise of a city so obviously marked for success: Shreveport 
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had to bound ahead. But for the Englishman who thinks 
of the hard resistance of our own towns to change, it is a 
searching experience to be taken over these progressive cities 
of a region which the rest of America thinks of as not yet 
awakened. Any recent traveller through the South could 
name a dozen such, with from 25,000 to 50,000 people, able 
to show a range of new schools, technical institutes, hospitals, 
civic buildings and parks fine enough to make the English 
visitor envious. It is a poor American town, indeed, whose 
leading citizens have not learned the virtue of civic spending, 
lacking, I should say, in one matter only—playing-fields and 
open-air community centres. The youth of the South are 
watchers of games instead of players. No fact strikes the 
English visitor more than this in the college towns, where foot- 
ball in the autumn is an oppressive tyranny of which college 
presidents and professors make continual moan. I can think 
of no addition to the amenities of a normal American city, 
especially in the South, which could compare in value and 
attractiveness with the park of rest and culture, as described 
by M. André Gide in his challenging estimate of Soviet Russia. 
The American of the South is friendly, gregarious, pleasure- 
loving; the coming generation should be variously and 
thoroughly athletic. Yet the paradox here is that one cannot 
imagine a park of rest and culture in Birmingham, Alabama, 
or Memphis, Tennessee, and still less perhaps in Savannah, 
Georgia. 

“ The South remains an invalid in the family of States.” 
So wrote one of the contributors to a valuable co-operative 
survey of Southern life and problems.* The statement, 
made just at the opening of the Roosevelt epoch, is doubt- 
less still true, notwithstanding the evidences of an advance 
which within a few years may well impress the whole 
world, The great industrial expansion, backed by the South’s 
amazing resources of hydro-electric power (the Tennessee 
Valley Administration stands among the marvels of our 
age), has already produced in more than half the Southern 
States the conditions of all-round social change. The newest 
South is an integral part of modern America, while the south- 
ward drift of ownership (land and capital) and the vast 
interests of travel and recreation are creating a fresh 


* Culture in the South. Edited by W. T. Couch. University of North Carolina Press. 
134: 
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geographical distribution of the national wealth. One very im- 
portant consequence of this multiple movement—the ending 
of one-party rule—is plainly inevitable, although the ex- 
treme slowness of the process continues to confound the 
political soothsayers. The solid Democratic South cannot be 
much longer maintained; and as it breaks, the emergence of a 
new party system will make the South as a whole once again 
the balancing weight in the Union. 

Nothing, we may be sure, will avail to prevent this trans- 
formation, political and social, upon a great scale; and, as all 
thoughtful Southerners recognise, the immense readjustments 
that are already coming into view cannot be attempted or 
approached without a full confrontation of that apparently 
insoluble racial dilemma which was and is and will continue 
to be the unique difficulty of the American South. The condi- 
tions surrounding the Negro problem vary with every suc- 
ceeding generation. They are now immensely different from 
what they were twenty years ago, because of the coloured 
people’s progress in education and economic strength, not to 
mention that singular influence of Afro-America in literature 
and the arts which the social historian will need to examine 
as a feature of our time. No European can journey through 
the South and compare his present-day experiences with his 
first impressions at any earlier time without registering a 
conviction that circumstances are much improved and 
that the forces making for racial enmity have been greatly 
diminished. The essentials of the problem, however, would 
seem to be almost as they were on the morrow of emancipa- 
tion seventy years ago, and the impartial student of this most 
baffling puzzle is driven to take refuge in a dogma of social 
faith. How, I wonder, can we escape the conclusion arrived 
at by one of the best of Southern writers on this subject, 
Mr. W. T. Couch,* namely, that the conception of social 
economy in terms of cheap and servile labour, and the system 
which gives effect to that conception, must be changed before 
the genius of the Southern people, white and black, can find 
its full expression ? 


S. K. RatcuiFre. 


* Culture in the South, p. 477. 


ENGLISH CHARACTER.* 
HE English have a deep sense of the substance of 


character in men and women, and for weakness and 
_ pretence an uncommonly sharp eye. They like to 
ruminate on character: their literature in prose and verse 
demonstrates this taste, but not more than do conversation 
and comment among the average of them. They gossip, but 
not in the vulgar sense, for they survey their fellows in the 
hope of finding the solid truth about them, if there is any, and 
they are stimulated in the survey by anything that stirs the 
sentiment of reality. This bias holds not only in peaceful 
moments, but even in private and public strife, as in the Duke 
of Wellington’s curiously detached remark on Napoleon : 
““ The man is no gentleman.” 

Books, journals and talk are engrossed with the character 
of men and women more, perhaps, than in most countries. 
But though the English take each other’s measure enter- 
prisingly and commit each other to paper both in life and at 
death—they compose obituaries with zest and point—they 
are the last to theorise on English character. In generalisa- 
tion of any kind they are hesitating, their minds poising 
readiest on the individual, and besides, they are a shy people, 
and, as men go, they are inarticulate. They display them- 
selves better in action than in speech, and in speech only 
indirectly. Self-expression in the strict sense is not a major 
need or even a characteristic need of the English: for most 
of them lack the special temperament or the admixture of 
blood that makes the need. They are no actors, except in so 
far as deep, solid and earnest natures wear their hearts else- 
where than on their sleeves. They do not so much conceal as 
fail to display : and where concealment might be policy, they 
often lack art and restraint. Defoe wrote of them in The 


True Born Englishman : 


In close intrigue their faculty’s but weak, 

For generally whate’er they know they speak, 
And often their own counsels undermine 

By mere infirmity without design : 


* An address to the Anglo-German Fellowship in Berlin, April 8th, 1937, by the 
Principal of University College, Exeter. 
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From whence, the learned say, it doth proceed 
That English treasons never can succeed, 

For they’re so open-hearted you may know 
Their own most secret thoughts and others, too. 


Their self-expression, to resume, is oddly objective in their 
practical bearing to occasions, ideas and persons. The re- 
action has little of the theoretical or doctrinaire in it, but 
comes straight from sentiment and instinct, and not from 
these in their purity and simplicity but mostly tinged with a 
sort of conscientiousness : a sudden intrusive rectitude wells 
up. It is not a penurious or a fidgety conscience, but one that 
asks broad plain questions, probing hopefully for what is 
manly and humane. The organs of this conscientiousness are 
to be encountered at many vantage points in men of a useful 
moral inguisitiveness—not to call it censoriousness—in busi- 
ness life, for example, in the professions, in the police, and of 
course in schools, but also in the man in the street. None of 
the old public schools would be true to type without such men. 
Most of the colleges of the two old universities harbour a don 
or two of an integrity that can be felt, uncomfortable and 
challenging men but salutary. Thus English self-expression 
seems to some observers to be self-righteousness, or strongly 
flavoured with it. Preoccupied with questions of right 
and wrong the English certainly are, and downright, too, 
when they put their judgments into words. It is inevitable 
that self-righteousness should be charged against them. It is 
inevitable, too, that for similar reasons a more palpable fault 
should be charged against them. They have been called 
perfidious. And why? Because they perplex the prophets. 
‘“ How will the English act?” is a foolish question. They 
are not a nation of stage figures moving by formule, nor 
can they be ticketed off in neat psychological terms. No 
one knows how they will act, not even themselves, till the 
occasion and the need confront them. Their action will then 
respond to the full concreteness of the situation, and it will 
be ruled by two things—their interest, to be sure, and their 
instinct for what is right. Will and conscience are in odd 
alliance in them. It is an alliance easy for the satirist or the 
cynic and in general for the men of temperament to make fun 
of. But it is formidable, and it is sincere. 

_ I have been a long time telling you that the English say 
little outright about themselves. They resign themselves to 
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being studied by others, and the Scotch, naturally, have much 
to say about them. They have had for many generations, for 
instance, an unrivalled system—if system it can be called—of 
manly and citizenly education and culture in the old public 
schools and the two old universities. In any other country 
this education would inspire a whole army of theorists and 
expositors. But all this they have hardly yet begun to describe 
or philosophise. Some nations harp on their strong points. 
Here is one that takes them for granted and talks of something 
else. There is an old rhyme: 


I count him wise and right well taught 
Who can bear a horn and blow it not. 


But the English are not always wise and well taught. There 
have been times, for instance, when they boasted of their 
Constitution. That boast is now silent: the growing com- 
plication of their affairs has somewhat confused them about 
the Constitution. But they came well out of the King crisis 
a few months ago, bidding farewell to King Edward with 
immense sorrow and disappointment, but also with convic- 
tion and despatch, and all according to the strict rule of the 
Constitution. Will and conscience went hand in hand, and 
constitutionality triumphed. Presently they may be boasting 
again about the Constitution. 

But let me come closer to the English. “ They area people,” 
said an acute and laborious American critic, the best critic of 
their better qualities that they have ever had, Emerson, 
“‘ of mixture and surprise.” They are mixed of many races, 
an old blending now well matured: the elements were differ- 
ent enough to be distinctive and like enough to make a good 
cross. From this mixing has derived the manifold efflorescence 
of English effort and culture. It is less to the point to trace 
specific gifts or qualities to racial sources than to recognise 
the sheer power and the stamina that underlie them. From 
a strong rich soil Nature throws up from time to time all her 
marvels. Gifts, graces and achievements are rooted in good 
nerves. But physiology is not everything: a high degree of 
freedom and security, as these things go, has helped Nature 
to fruit richly. Their domestic security the English owe to 
geography, common sense, and good method. Their sense, 
perhaps, is the master-key to an understanding of them. It 
is difficult to convey in words, but I must try. Their sense is 
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two-handed : one hand holds the elements in the foreground 
of the mind, and the other holds just as firmly and immedi- 
ately the elements of the background. Again, it is synoptic or 
philosophical, holding the door open for the other party to 
put his case, for the other side of the matter to present itself. 
It assures fair play to persons, and a hearing to all arguments. 
It is on guard against partiality in whatever form. It is on 
guard against those factors in mind that help the partial 
judgment to prevail, such as haste and heat. Its sense of time 
puts it on guard against the momentary phase. On the moral 
side it is a control, patient but hopeful, and on the intellectual 
it is a striving after the wholeness of matters. It is a sort of 
philosophical inhibition. In some types philosophy is a form 
of self-expression : in the English it is a complex that corrects 
the naivety of the natural promptings. 

Their love of liberty is a passion inborn, as cool a passion 
and as unbending as ever breathed. No Englishman abroad 
but thinks that liberty lies behind him. No Englishman can 
be abroad long without realising that mankind acquiesces in 
any régime, mild or strict, even the strictest, upon a condition : 
it must give at least as much freedom as it takes. Of com- 
promising about liberty there is no end. Sometimes the con- 
viction of liberty in general, the sentiment of enlargement, and 
sometimes this particular liberty or that is preferred. Gratif 
the sense of relief and new hope, and you may freely reshuffle 
the compromise. Mankind is easily disposed to contentment : 
in the endlessness of compromising it forgets to be pedantic. 
I am an Englishman, in the land of a dictatorship, and I 
reflect. I ask myself: “ With what do dictators buy their 
power?” and I answer, “‘ With this and that, but also with 
freedom.”” The dictatorships have arisen in a paroxysm of 
some sort of liberation. They have emancipated their peoples 
from great evils. They have given the vigour and the aspira- 
tions of youth an opportunity. The wise dictatorship, I reflect, 
will not forget the passion of its birth. 

I quote some words of an ancient poet, John Barbour, i 
1395, : 

Oh, Freedom is a noble thing : 
Freedom makes man to have liking. 


Liking is everything : the key of action and character. What 
are the notes of civilised life but inventiveness, imaginativeness, 
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diversity of tastes and efforts, individualisation carried to 
the farthest point, and all going on in the comfort of mutual 
goodwill? What is civilisation but the diverse shapes and 
ways of life, sought for the love of them, backed up by con- 
viction, each a man’s own creation, made by his force, smiled 
on by others? 

But let me at last come closer to the English, and hazard 
some characterisations of them. They are strenuous, robust 
and boisterous, and between-times they are very lazy. In 
idleness they deteriorate far less than most men. They are 
strict about a good balance between work and rest. They 
are great sleepers. Among the highly placed they especially 
value the repute of laziness itself, as in Mr. Baldwin, being 
sure that he will take time to think, and that he will have 
strength in reserve. The nation loves play, but adds to it 
something of the spirit and the method of work : and it likes 
its work all the better if it can bring a touch of sport into 
it. Thus work is lightened and play is steadied, and this 
is what English sportsmanship really means. It makes the 
best of both those worlds. The English are laborious and 
jovial, too: men of force and of humour. They are pugnacious 
and merciful. They have a strong warm core of the friendly 
and family sentiments, and slide easily into them when it 
would least be expected. As when Nelson, the greatest of the 
admirals, dying in his crowning victory, said “ Kiss me, 
Hardy,” to his brother officer. As when, too, George V at his 
Coronation, observing his eldest son stumble on the steps of 
the throne, went down himself and caught him up, and kissed 
him, and set him to rights. Englishmen are good fathers, and 
not bad mothers. England, as countries go, is a man’s 
country : and yet the emancipation of women has gone as far 
there as in most countries. The English have sought worldly 
powers, but often to an accompaniment of sceptical question- 
ings and warnings among themselves. The national egoism 
which foreigners can see so clearly has usually provoked 
reaction in the nation’s own heart. 

Puritanism still lives in England, though Cavalier and 
Roundhead are dead these three hundred years. It is the 
English paradox to live abundantly, and yet to be haunted 
by the vanity of life, by stirrings of self-mortification. The 
English succeed in combining plenitude and penitentialism. 
With many of them ease and enjoyments will always be 
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suspect. Open austerities have ceased, but in clerical house- 
holds, believe me, comfortable chairs are very rare. ; 

England is a land of antinomies. Thesis calls forth anti- 
thesis. The antithesis seems sometimes rather less than 
English. It is English in this sense, however, that in no other 
country, perhaps, could it have appeared, and having ap- 
peared, it becomes current, it is accepted, and it enters, 
curiously, into the tradition. Thus in the capacious English 
basket all is gathered up, and nothing is lost. That is often 
the method of English reform. The new good thing takes its 
stand alongside the old bad thing—if it was bad—not as 
executioner, but as younger brother. It is an English maxim 
that without a strong conservative party there can be no 
progress. English civilisation thus grows not by replacements 
but by agglomeration. And this is very philosophical: for 
the English doubt whether the new thing can be quite so 
good as to blot out wholly the goodness in the old. To the 
English, who dislike logic, opposites are acceptable, some- 
what in the manner of Hegel. 

The antitheses appear not only in the State but within 
families. Centrifugal forces are, of course, the bane of all 
families, and the ruin of many: but in English families the 
energies of mutation, of variability, are exceptionally strong, 
to say the least of it. I have heard tell of a distinguished 
Victorian household in which one brother became a Monsignor, 
another became a Mussulman, and the third remained a good 
Liberal and Protestant. Or take the case of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, a close relative of the great William Pitt, who 
migrated to the Near East, lived as a Moslem, and became a 
great figure in her new home. The antithesis appears some- 
times within a single life. Take the case of Colonel Lawrence 
of Arabia, first a scholar and archeologist, then a figure in 
diplomacy, war and literature, and then again a private in the 
Air Force, From the life of the highest circles of intelligence he 
reverted to the instinctive life of those who work with the hand. — 

The English intellect is powerful, and is finely served by 
its own instincts, but the English distrust logic. They distrust 
clever men, and yet are zealous in the use of them. Great 
cleverness they distrust as being exhibitionism, or exhibition- 
ism with a purpose. They make good use of specialists up to 
a point: beyond this point they subject them to the control 
of laymen and amateurs. 
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The soul of the English is indeed double. Take our history. 
Realists and idealists chase each other down its pages. The 
English soul swings from pole to pole, now in self-assertion, 
and again in a measure of self-effacement. From opposite to 
opposite it travels: and though very few Englishmen read 
Hegel, the Hegelian dialectic seems to live in the vagaries and 
the vicissitudes of English politics, wherever else it may live. 
The English do and undo, and yet get forward thereby. For 
three years they fought the Boers, and eight years later left 
them masters of the country under the forms of constitutional 
government. Magnanimity never ran a heavier risk, or won 
a richer stake. They entered India as traders, became 
conquerors, held the land by force, and now by slow cautious 
piecemeal ways they are doing for India what they did for 
South Africa in 1910. They are imperialists one day, and 
quietists the next. They are certainly double. If they are 
mad—and it is often said so—there is a method in their mad- 
ness ; and sometimes it is Hegel’s method. Their doubleness 
stares out, of course, from their party system, from the cult 
of alternation, from the very furniture of the House of 
Commons, which is built for two parties. Face to face 
they sit, and the weaker party is still the King’s Opposition, 
and only its own faults can save it from being the next 
Government. 

It is a common remark, and I think a true one, that the 
English think much about death: though the fear of death 
obsesses them as little as any men. They adjust character 
and conduct in this rather than emotion. In the robust vigour 
of living they remember after a manner their coming end. 
Death with them is a familiar cue, a pointer to sense and 
humanity. It is their curious pyStv dyav. Whatever disci- 
pline death can lend to life, and whatever dignity, that 
they prize. The Burial Service of the Anglican Church, forti- 
fying, lofty and remorseless, answers their feeling, and their 
funerals are worth study. Let me quote from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World an invocation : 


“ O eloquent, just and mighty death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded: what none hath dared, thou hast done: 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hath cast out of 
the world and despised. Thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty and ambition of men, and 
covered it all over with these two narrow words, hic jacet.” 
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Only a stout heart, only a strong grip on life, could endure to 
be called to account by death not once for all at the end, but 
all the way along. It is not exactly a companionable thought, 
but neither is it without profit. 

Whether the sureness of instinct in the English or the 
creative force of intelligence is to be rated the higher, the one 
more obvious but the other indubitable, need not be debated. 
The balance between intelligence and instinct is at any rate 
peculiarly happy. It has been said of the English that they 
have “ a certain gravitation towards truth.” Their minds are 
intuitive rather than analytic. Some men only know a thing 
when they have exhausted the detail of parts, elements and 
relations—a useful and necessary type. Even then, perhaps, 
they know rather than understand. Others leap to con- 
clusions, surer of a thing as a whole than of its parts, and 
understand long before they know. Of laborious exploration 
of detail the English are impatient: they rely rather on a 
premonitory sense of shape, trend, meaning, and the truth. 
They go by presentiments, and fare thus fairly well. They are 
averse, they will tell you, to philosophy: and yet their 
groping search for the totality or unity of a matter is more 
philosophical than the preoccupation of some other en- 
quirers with the partial, the trivial, the infinitesimal—more 
philosophical and more illuminating. And life, as the English 
never forget—though as a people they are long-lived—is 
short. 

But I must return to the English instinct. The lover of 
liberty must love and trust his fellow men, with whom he 
must share the liberty he claims for himself. Liberty draws 
man to man. It disposes them to meet on the level: and the 
Englishman reaches out in his contacts for the comfort of 
equality. This I say, despite appearances to the contrary. 
Inequalities there are, but the English heart, which harbours 
many and manifold things, would fain ignore them, at least 
for the moment, at least in the matter in hand, at least with 
the individual in question. This friendly stroke, the equal 
contact of a brief moment, has value, of course, beyond the 
moment. It has the value of a bias that makes for ease, 
assimilation, cohesion and national oneness. But England is 
double, as I do not forget, her character ranging from the 
morose to the mellow, and her history from the harmonious 
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to its opposite. For her ill moods listen to Defoe’s account of 
them : 

Easily set together by the ears, 

And full of causeless jealousies and fears, 

Apt to revolt and willing to rebel, 

And never are contented when they’re well. 


And every grace but charity they have, 
This makes them so ill-natured and uncivil 
That all men think an Englishman the devil. 


and again, 
That vain ill-natured thing, an Englishman. 


The self-criticism of the English is certainly severe: it is a 
favourite form of self-expression among them. Defoe was 
much read in his own day. And even our own times have 
justified him. The period of politics before the Great War 
was contentious and rancorous to a degree. “‘ Those un- 
believably bitter days,” Mr. Baldwin called them a few weeks 
ago. But the air has cleared. Never in my lifetime—lI touch 
~ wood—has England been so harmonious and so contented in 
herself as now, and long may she be so. Though nothing lasts 
for ever ; no, not even evils. 
Joun Murray. 


DOGMATIC DIFFERENCES AT THE 
EDINBURGH CONFERENCE OW 
FAITH AND ORDER. 


WING to our local conditions, we in England are 

inclined to think that the divisions among the churches 

are mainly due to differences of convictions and practices 
regarding Church, Ministry and Sacraments; and the 
Lausanne Conference of 1927 confirmed that impression. 
Agreement on the Church’s Message to the World—the Gospel 
—was easily reached, and the report cordially received. On 
the subjects of Order serious and crucial differences emerged. 
That result was due to the dominance of the Anglo-American 
influence. At the Conference in Edinburgh it is probable that 
Continental Protestantism will assert itself as it did not at 
Lausanne. The discussion of the Reports on The Word and the 
Church and Grace will afford an occasion for the expression 
of dogmatic differences. I use the word dogmatic, not in the 
secondary sense of assertive or aggressive, but in the primary 
of doctrine authoritatively formulated in the creeds or the 
confessions which the separated churches hold, often polemic- 
ally against one another. There has been a theological 
reaction on the Continent to Calvinism or Lutheranism. I 
use the word reaction in a neutral sense of a return to the 
older ways without now offering a judgment for or against. 
In the German Church Controversy the differences of the 
two main types of Protestantism are being emphasised. 

One of the disappointments which I experienced in reading 
the volume entitled Convictions, and containing a selection 
of the replies from the churches to the Lausanne Reports, was 
the tendency disclosed to “‘ stay put ” (may the Americanism 
be forgiven!) as regards the historical differences, and little 
(if any) inclination to welcome and to use the agreements as 
a motive and a reason for attempting to reconcile the antagon- - 
isms. In view of the situation in Edinburgh, as I envisage 
it, I am attempting the difficult, and some may even think 
the presumptuous, task of surveying some of the dogmatic 
differences within Protestantism to discover if there are no 
indications in our knowledge and understanding in these 
matters of how a reconciliation might be effected. As the 
Roman Catholic Church consistently with its claim to be the 
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Church has uncompromisingly refused to be represented, and 
as the Orthodox Churches by their common declaration at 
Lausanne declined to discuss any of the Reports, after the 
first already mentioned, because they must “ stay put ” 
where the cecumenical Councils left them, I shall not concern 
myself with the “ Catholic” dogmatic differences, but only 
the “ Protestant.” 

At the Reformation Luther and Calvin were agreed as to 
the sole authority of the Holy Scriptures, and rejected the 
claim for “ tradition” advanced by the Roman Catholic 
defenders. Since their day the literary and historical criticism 
of the Bible makes it impossible for any modern scholar or 
thinker to assign to the whole Bible the dogmatic authority 
which they did. While the intrinsic value in morals and 
religion remains, the Bible cannot be treated as a text-book 
of revealed ethics and theology; but under the Spirit’s 
guidance a discrimination must be exercised in regard to the 
kernel of divine revelation and the necessary protective husk 
of human religion. From their treatment of the Holy 
Scriptures one may conjecture that the spiritual genius of 
these men would not only have saved them from the ex- 
travagances as regards verbal inspiration of later Protestant 
scholasticism, but would even have led them to welcome this 
modern scholarship, had it been on their intellectual horizon. 
Within this agreement a difference in the use of the Scriptures 
by Luther and by Calvin may be noted. Modern Lutheranism 
boasts that it discovered the Gospel in the Holy Scriptures as 
Calvinism did not, and that discovery enabled it to interpret 
the Scriptures more in accordance with the divine intention. 
Luther’s contemptuous reference to the Epistle of St. James 
shows that he valued the Scriptures supremely as the record 
of the revelation of divine grace in Christ for man’s salvation ; 
and this was his standard of judgment. Calvin recognised the 
authority of the whole Bible as disclosing the will of God for 
man, the law for human life, individual and corporate. As 
an expositor he showed great sobriety of judgment. He 
rested the authority not on any external credentials, but on 
the inward witness of the Spirit, itself a selective principle, 
which, if he were alive to-day, would probably lead him to a 
more restricted use of the Bible. Before carrying this survey 
further two general considerations bearing on our acceptance 
to-day of these dogmatic differences appear relevant. 

VoL. Cuil. 4 
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First of all, if the basis of the use of the Scriptures for 
doctrinal definitions has been altered ; if the modern scholar 
or thinker cannot use the Scriptures just as Calvin or Luther 
did, are we not entitled to ask whether finality can be claimed 
for these dogmatic differences, due to a different apprehension 
of the meaning of the Holy Scriptures ? Have they not become 
anachronisms ; and are we not under obligation to go to the 
Holy Scriptures for ourselves, and may we not hope to 
discover that the differences are not absolute but relative, 
and tolerable within one Christian community? Again, 
while we may still refuse with the Reformers to accept 
“ tradition ” as lending support to later developments in the 
Church in the way in which Roman Catholicism appeals to 
it, yet our scholarship compels us to admit that “ tradition ” 
lies behind the writings in the Old and the New Testament, 
and that there has been a presence and activity of God’s 
Holy Spirit throughout the history of the Christian Church, 
which we shall gratefully recognise, in exercising a discrimi- 
nating judgment on all later developments. The inward 
witness of the Spirit has a place in this respect also, even as 
the Reformers admitted it in regard to the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. If the Spirit is still leading the Church into 
all truth, if, as I believe, we can understand the Scriptures 
even better than the Reformers because, though they were 
greater men than any of us can claim to be, we possess a 
knowledge which they did not have, we can, to-day, while 
remaining in appreciation and gratitude debtors to the 
Reformers, refuse to be their slaves, and can free ourselves 
from their dogmatic differences which still divide. 

Assigning an authority to the Old Testament such as we 
regard as inconsistent with the conviction of the progressive- 
ness of the divine revelation to its consummation in the 
Incarnation, Calvinism relapsed into a legalism, of which 
Lutheranism displayed less. Here Luther seems to me to 
stand nearer St. Paul than does Calvin. On the other hand 
this legalism offered a moral discipline, individual and cor- 
porate, which Lutheranism lacked. Troeltsch has shown the 
dualism inherent in Lutheranism, in which the Christian man 
is in his own inner life under grace, but in his outer in the 
world among men falls under laws of nature and society, to 
which as of divine appointment he must submit. Calvinism 
carries an impulse to the change of society in accordance with 
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the law of God, as disclosed in the Scriptures which Lutheran- 
ism lacks; and history illustrates that difference. Can we 
find a synthesis beyond these antitheses? So far as the 
Christian, crucified unto sin and raised to newness of life in 
Christ, is under grace, the love of Christ constraining him, 
he is free, he is no longer under law. In so far, however, as 
the sin which remains in him is still dominant, he does remain 
under law, its prohibitions, rebukes, restraints, and penalties, 
Anarchy is not the alternative to consecration. 

Just as Calvin’s acceptance of the formal principle of 
theology—the authority of the Holy Scriptures—was modi- 
fied, as has just been indicated, so was his adherence to the 
material principle of justification by faith. He conjoined 
with the axiom sola gratia sola fide, “ by grace alone through 
faith alone,” the axiom soli deo gloria, “ to God alone glory ” ; 
and his conception of the gloria seems to me to lessen the 
content of the gratia. One may say that for Luther God was 
Saviour, and Saviour alone; he knew God in Christ and His 
Cross only ; in Calvin’s theology, with a wider philosophical 
background the revelation of God in Christ is not solely 
determinative. While we cannot restrict the Gospel as 
Luther does to the doctrine of justification by faith, he seems 
to be right as against Calvin in using the Gospel as the key 
to the interpretation of the Scriptures, not of course as 
neglecting or ignoring the strictly historical exegesis, but as 
making the revelation of God in Christ the standard of a 
judgment of divine truth relative to the reality of God and of 
human thought, relative to the actuality of man, in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is this conviction of God’s glory as the sole 
motive of the divine purpose and action, which leads Calvin 
to assert the dual predestination of some to eternal life, and 
others to eternal death; the one exhibits the glory of God’s 
grace, the other the glory of His righteousness. Luther insists 
on the first as affording the believer the unshakable assurance 
of his salvation, but not on the second. In Calvin’s dual pre- 
destination there is an inherent contradiction of the truth of 
justification by faith alone ; along with the manifest condi- 
tion of salvation—man’s faith, there is the secret condition— 
God’s election. The contradiction is removed by asserting 
that God grants this saving faith only to the elect, and with- 
holds it from the non-elect. “ The assurance of faith,” the 
consciousness of having it, is the evidence of election. 
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Hypocrites, however, have claimed it ; saints have been kept 
in fear and doubt about its possession. Calvin confesses it to 
be a “terrible ” doctrine, and it may be dismissed to the 
limbo of the tragic mistakes which great and good men make. 
As regards the doctrine of election, as Luther held it, must we 
not recognise that Calvin is more logical, for if God elects to 
save, He must leave unelected the unsaved? Is it not our 
wisdom to leave the secret counsels of God out of our theology, 
and content ourselves with what is manifest ; the universal 
invitation ‘‘ whosoever will,” offers a greater certainty of 
individual salvation for every believer than any individual 
assurance of being elect could give. We can maintain both 
axioms. We shall not dare to speak of God’s glory, the per- 
fection of His nature, character, purpose, as being manifest 
in His grace alone, but surely salvation, redemption from sin, 
reconciliation to God, is that work of God in which He 
delights, while judgment is His strange work, the inevitable 
reaction of His perfection to the refusal and the rejection of 
His grace. 

However necessary St. Paul’s insistence on justification by 
faith was against Pharisaic legalism, or the insistence of the 
Reformers upon it over against the perversions of the 
Catholic Church, we may now ask whether the phrase is not 
inadequate to express the whole range of salvation in Christ. 
God’s grace sanctifies and glorifies as well as justifies ; for- 
giveness brings holiness and blessedness. Grace alone saves ; 
but in its whole effect in man. Faith as belief in a legal 
acquittal is not a sufficient or an efficient faith. St. Paul 
himself has to remove the misunderstanding of Romans i-v 
by Romans vi-viii. Faith as union with Christ in death to 
sin and life unto God is alone sufficient and efficient. Adhering 
to the central conviction of the Reformers we are carried by 
Christian experience from the beginning beyond the inade- 
quacy of their dogmatic formula. 

Luther’s own theology is not adequately expressed in the 
phrase justification by faith. For him too faith was so intimate 
a relation to God in Christ. For him more than Calvin was 
the conception of God transformed by the coming of God to 
man as man—the Incarnation. The description of God as 
altogether the Other of man can be fitted into a Calvinistic 
but not a Lutheran Christology. Into the details of the 
Christology it is not necessary to enter; but a few comments 
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may be made. The Lutheran guiding principle is finitum capax 
infiniti, and the Calvinistic finitum non capax infiniti. By 
the communication of divine attributes to the humanity of 
Jesus it is deified ; the heresy of Monophysitism is repeated 
in the Lutheran Christology. Neither God nor man is 
changed in the Incarnation, and so the Calvinistic Christology 
tends to the heresy of Nestorianism. Neither does give a 
satisfactory presentation of the historical personality of Our 
Lord. If we start not from the ecclesiastical dogma—the 
formula of Chalcedon, but from the facts in the evangelical 
record, we need a third principle infinitum capax finiti ; God 
in His condescension can so limit Himself as to become man 
under human conditions, and yet in so doing come and give 
Himself as very God in true manhood unto and for men. The 
human nature is not absorbed into the divine, as in Lutheran 
Christology, nor are the human and divine natures juxtaposed 
without being fully united as in the Calvinistic; the flesh 
does not cease to be flesh, nor continue alongside of the Word, 
but the Word becomes flesh, and ceases not to be the Word of 
God. The divine kenosis (self-limitation) is the human 
plerosis (self-fulfilment) ; the imperfect human personality 
is perfected in the personal union with the perfect God. What 
the evangelical records demand, and the conception of Christ 
in the New Testament, essential to faith in Him as Divine 
Saviour and Lord, the Word or the Son Incarnate, does not 
forbid, is not a compromise of the two Protestant Christo- 
logies, but an advance beyond them, a synthesis of the 
Lutheran zeal for the assertion of the Godhead, and of the 
Calvinistic zeal for the preservation of the manhood. 

It is this difference in Christology which explains the 
difference in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Rigid 
Lutherans and Calvinists will not hold communion together 
with the one Lord at His Table because they conceive His 
Presence with them there differently. For the Lutheran 
Christ is corporeally present in, with, and under the elements ; 
the bread and wine are not changed into the body and blood 
of Christ, in their substance, but not accidents (a scholastic 
distinction) as in the Roman Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, but His corporeal presence accompanies and is 
conveyed by them (consubstantiation). For the Calvinist 
there is the spiritual presence, and a relation to the body 
localised in heaven is mediated by the Holy Spirit. Calvin 
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went as far beyond Zwingli to meet Luther as his conception 
of body allowed him. Is this distinction one which can be 
made intelligible and credible to most Christians, who are 
not metaphysicians to-day? We may assume with Paul in 
his teaching in I Corinthians xv, that the body of the Risen 
Lord is not the natural body but the spiritual. In the records 
of the appearances that body is represented as not subject to 
the conditions of the natural body ; it is visible or invisible 
at will, and can pass through closed doors. Without claiming 
that the records allow us to form a consistent and positive 
conception of the spiritual body from which we should be 
entitled to draw inferences about ubiquity, yet they do 
negative inferences about localisation from what we know 
the natural body to be. Metaphysical conjectures do not 
justify theological affirmations or denials. What the spiritual 
body of the Risen Lord may be, how He is related in His 
continued life to the omnipresence of God we do not know ; 
and reverence should forbid idle speculation. Christ is not 
divided ; He is not spirit without body nor body without 
spirit. The whole Christ is present wherever and whenever 
His presence is experienced not by sense, but in faith. So 
immediately is He, the Mediator between God and man, 
related to God, that in His presence for faith God, the whole 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is present. Thus surely 
we can reach a synthesis of all that is true for faith in each 
of the doctrines, by leaving their metaphysical differences 
behind us. 

If we could apprehend always the presence of the whole 
Christ and the whole God in Him, and experience the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, should we not be ready to confess that 
many dogmatic differences of the past which are still allowed 
to divide are due to a use of the Scriptures which is not 
justified by our modern knowledge and understanding of 
them, and to the formulation of their assumed contents in 
metaphysics which our modern thinking has left behind, and 
also as ready to advance to such doctrinal statements of the 
common faith of all the saints as would preserve the Word of 
God in the Holy Scriptures in words intelligible to informed 
and thoughtful minds to-day? It is such a hope which has 
made me bold to risk this venture in reconciliation. 


AtFRepD E. Garvie. 


LAW AND LIFE IN THE THIRD REICH. 
a ee understand the new spirit in the realm of law and the 


significance of the new legal regulations, we must realise 
that every item is based on the racial myth, on terror- 
ism, and on the idea of the totalitarian state. We shall not 
consider the ill-treatment of so-called enemies of the state, 
such as Jews, communists, socialists and pacifists, but deal 
with the legal position of the citizen acknowledged by the 
Nazi government. He can trust nobody, and he is surrounded 
by spies waiting for the opportunity to denounce him and to 
earn the reward. It would for instance not be necessary to 
express disapproval of praise of some National Socialist view 
expressed by your maid or the concierge of your block of flats. 
Your silence in such circumstances or the raising of a ques- 
tioning eyebrow might suffice to land you in a concentration 
camp, or, according to the new penal code, even in jail. The 
judges are instructed “ that it is their duty, not to protect the 
individual against arbitrary treatment, but to take as basis 
of their sentence what should be the ‘ spirit of the nation’ ” 
(V olksgeist, a convenient term invented by the Nazi govern- 
ment), which in itself can only be inferred from the statements 
of the leader and the party programme. 

It is further essential, in order to judge the laws quoted 
below, to learn the directions given for the interpretation of 
these laws, this latter being of greater importance than the 
laws themselves, which are sometimes not much altered. 
Typical of this is the view of Professor Medicus, in the Archiv 
des oeffentlichen Rechts, concerning the Weimar constitution 
which is still nominally in force. “‘ We must make a clear 
distinction between the ‘letter’ of this constitution still in 
existence, and the altered spirit of the law which now demands 
an interpretation of the legal regulations according to National 
Socialist views of the world, though these have been taken 
over unchanged from the early times.” To give an example of 
what is meant by the “ Volksgeist,” or as it is more often 
expressed, “the healthy feeling of the people.” The film 
Elisabeth, in which Elisabeth Bergner played the main rdle, 
was passed by the censor, as it had been produced in England 
and otherwise there was a danger that the English producing 
society would no longer accept German films ; but when the 
first performance started it was interrupted by cries and 
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whistling, so that it could not go on. The next day the news- 
papers wrote that the “ healthy feeling of the people ” had 
refused this product of an art foreign to the German spirit 
(artfremder Geist). But was it really the people who had 
refused it? One of the musicians engaged at the cinema, a 
party member and S.A. man, told me that he and some groups 
of S.A. men had been commanded to interrupt the perform- 
ance. The audience as a whole, as far as I could see, appreci- 
ated highly this valuable film and were much disgusted by 
the interruption. The film was never seen again, as it offended 
“ the spirit of the nation.” 

In nearly all German law periodicals and in the official law 
introductions this slogan of ‘‘ Healthy feeling of the nation ” 
is used to interpret the import of law. It is noticeable how 
many such vague terms have been introduced such as “ spirit 
or feeling of the people,” a device to obtain legal support for 
terroristic doctrines which are invented to replace the fixed 
concepts of ethical values still active in the consciousness of 
the people. As another example of the use of such vague 
terms we might quote Lothar Schoene who says in the 
Archiv above mentioned: ‘‘ The National Socialist State has 
nothing in common with the liberal bourgeois state, but is a 
‘real’ state” (wirklicher Staat). What could he mean? The 
use of such terms is exceedingly dangerous, giving power 
without restrictions either from written or common law to the 
legislators, thus making the Fuehrer and his party omni- 
potent. This is doubly dangerous in states ruled by the prin- 
ciple of dictatorship, where the legislative and executive 
power are one and the same after the abolition of parlia- 
mentary control. Thus the judge in pronouncing sentence is 
bound to follow the party interpretation of the law, even in 
cases which were formerly left to his own discretion. In other 
words : “ the judge has no longer to decide according to the 
law but according to the interpretation given to the law by 
the National Socialist Government.” 

It is impossible to give the positive meaning of all the new 
expressions in the Nazi terminology. Even a well-known 
German jurist (Hofacker) had the courage to admit that “ up 
to now no fixed concept of law has been evolved, merely 
decorative expressions incapable of forming a basis upon which 
new legislation can be built up,” in spite of the fact that 1,352 
new decrees were promulgated prior to 1937. So we have to 
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confine ourselves to negative statement. We find everywhere 
the fight against Roman law, though until now no real substi- 
tute for it has been found as far as civil law is concerned. 
A decree dated October 27th, 1933, even issues as vague regu- 
lations as all the others, saying “ that the civil law is the 
private matter of two individuals, and that the judge has only 
to settle the case according to the law, belongs to the spiritual 
concepts of a past time.” The main fight is against democratic 
and liberal ideas. The most significant of those have been 
abrogated. What for instance about equality before the law? 
According to the new legislation (Reichsbuergergesetz) there 
are two classes of citizens : “ those who have merely German 
nationality, i.e. those who merely live in the state as ‘ earning 
elements,’ and those who are‘ real ’ citizens, i.e. those who are 
of German blood and prove by their actions that they are able 
and willing to serve the German Reich and people faithfully.” 
These latter are called “ Retchsbuerger” ; they alone possess 
full political rights, granted them by an official certificate, the 
decision of their qualities being left to the Nazi authorities. 
Hence, those only enjoy the protection of the law who are of 
Nordic race, are members of the Labour Front, and subscribe 
to the “ traditional national values” (another vague term). 
What do they understand by “traditional national 
values”? We may learn that best from the laws them- 
selves. Let us look at the newly published book of Guertner, 
an official introduction to the new penal code, and at 
Pfundtner-Neubert’s introductory commentaries to every new 
promulgated law. What does the new law say for instance 
about religion ? I will not refer again to the well-known facts, 
the inflicting of mental and physical tortures on those who 
defend their “ traditional ” belief ; I will only quote from the 
new law concerning blasphemy. “ The term blasphemy has 
now been extended to include all attacks upon the newer 
religious conceptions (such as the worship of the nordic gods).” 
Is it not a bit too thorough to go back to heathenish times in 
order to search for tradition? There are other decrees which 
are meant to bring the “ traditional ” church under the abso- 
lute control of the State. The decree dated September 24th, 
1935, establishes the protective régime (Schutzherrschaft) of 
the State granting it the right of a trustee. That of October 
3rd, 1935, establishes a board of government over the church 
(Reichskirchenausschuss), which has the right of appointing 
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and dismissing the officials. A still stronger concentration of 
State supervision is established by decrees of January 15th, 
1936, November 26th, 1936, November 28th, 1936. One, 
dated October 26th, 1935, says that the minorities of the 
church have also the right of making use of the church 
buildings. One of January 8th, 1936, says: When dismissing 
priests it is essential to base sentence, not only on their con- 
duct as church officials but their national views have also to 
be taken in account. Similarly the disparagement of the 
military spirit, an objection against the Horst Wessel Lied, an 
attack on the memory of Schlageter, any praise of the Chris- 
tian virtues as superior to warlike instincts, are proofs of lack 
of approval of the national traditional values. 

Those differences established between citizen and citizen, 
what about equality of legal treatment of those who have 
been acknowledged as worthy members of the State? Besides 
the instructions for judges and the establishment of new laws, 
which leave the other class of citizens without legal protection, 
a great number of new courts have been established, called 
honour courts. All of these have political aims, except the 
boards for discharging insolvent farmers. They are meant to 
judge every profession according to its own honour court and 
code, like the guilds in the Middle Ages. The peasants for 
instance are privileged to a high degree. Until the end of 
1936 there were 120 decrees in favour of the agricultural class 
including the inheritance law ; but these laws are a two-edged 
sword, creating a new agricultural proletariat. The eldest son 
is the only heir and has thus to support the whole family, even 
if the court does not guarantee the necessary income. Thus 
the younger children become slaves of their brother, as they 
are not allowed to seek for work in the cities. On the other 
hand the prohibition of mortgage protects the peasant in cases 
of former debts, but makes it impossible for him to get new 
credits. The prices of agricultural products are fixed and even 
high ; but imported fodder and manure are still more expen- 
sive, and the want of foreign currency has forced the govern- 
ment to lay hands upon the standing crop. Consequently the 
position of the peasant has not been much improved. 

Another highly protected class is that of the big indus- 
trialists, but only of the very big ones. Let us see what the 
“ equality ” prescribes in their case. The maxim: the good 
of the whole before the good of the individual (Gemeinnutz 
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geht vor Eigennutz) may be called the National Socialist 
principle ; at any rate we read it in every newspaper and hear 
It in every speech. The new penal code realises that the big 
industrialists do not offer the necessary guarantees that they 
will act upon that principle. Nevertheless it is difficult and 
not in the interest of the State to restrict them because (1) it 
is very difficult to prove punishable deeds ; (2) economic life 
has its own laws ; (3) a big industrialist must not be hindered 
by fear of being responsible to a criminal judge for his acts. 
This same spirit of equality is shown by the regulation dealing 
with retail businesses, which prohibits the opening of new 
shops. Only big concerns such as department stores, one-price 
shops and branch offices of multiple stores are still permitted, 
though the Nazi programme promised the suppression of the 
latter to help the starving middle class. 

The largest class in every state and the one which the Nazis 
chiefly flattered before coming to power is that of the workers 
and small employees. How did they fulfil their promises 
here? All existing organisations have been dissolved and the 
members have been forced to join the ‘German Labour 
Front,” which has its separate jurisdiction. There are also 
“Trustees of Labour ” nominated by the government, and 
having the final decision concerning all the troubles between 
employers and employees. 

Only one remnant of democratic voting power survives, 
the so-called Vertrauensrat, elected by the employees of a 
factory and formerly meant to foster their interests. But even 
here the spirit has changed. Free voting is as impossible as at 
public elections. And according to the law the idea under- 
lying the legislation for national labour is : 

1. making less rigid the wage scales, 

2. removal of the right to strike, 

3. the right of the State to interfere with the regulations governing 
social and economic welfare, 

4. the new Vertrauensrat rests upon the leader principle, the 
owner of the factory having the final decision, or, as the com- 
mentary on the decree says, “ making the employer again the 
‘ master of the house.’ ” 

The average wage being equal in purchasing power to {2 a 
week (wages have fallen about 30 per cent.), minus 30 per cent. 
for taxes and so-called voluntary contributions for social 
purposes, food prices of some essential victuals are about 
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26 per cent. higher, rents similar to London. Thus the total 
diminution of the workers’ and employees’ income amounts 
to about $0 or 60 per cent. 

The unemployed get about 7s. a week. Formerly they got 
between 15s. and 25s., and now they get it only for six weeks. 
Then they have to turn to Public Assistance, when they are 
no longer listed as unemployed. Those forced to work in 
one of the Labour Camps, called voluntary but compulsory 
since June 26th, 1935, get 25d. a day. Any complaint or 


criticism is forbidden, the complainer being stigmatised as a _ 


State enemy. There is even a risk of imprisonment, according 


to the chapter of the new penal code called “ attacks on the : 


Arbeitskraft”’ (working strength) of the nation. Typical of the 
new ideology is the fact that in place of the older “‘ Right to 
work ” the expression “‘ Duty to work ” has been substituted. 
Courts have always existed in which the judge arbitrated in 
cases of dissension between employer and employee as to the 
correct reading of the contract. According to the new law the 
judge has to interpret the contract in the sense of the workers’ 
loyalty to the employer. Thus the Reich, externally one and 
indivisible, is actually divided into many sections, granting to 
nearly every class a different form of justice, leading to com- 
plete supervision of the professional and private life of the 
individual. 

Next let us examine the main principles laid down in the 
explanatory part of the new penal code, which, we shall 
find, complete the work of enslavement. 


1. The foundation of the penal law is the German people’s concep- 
tion of right and wrong as inherent in the healthy feeling of the 
people. 

2. A person is punishable who commits a crime which the law 
declares to be punishable, or WHICH INFRINGES THE UNDERLYING 
IDEA FOR WHICH THE LAW WAS FRAMED, OR CONTRAVENES THE 
HEALTHY FEELING OF THE PEOPLE. That means that there is 


punishment even where there is no law. If you consider that’ 


the judges are bound to give judgment according to this feeling, 
and that the Fuehrer and his party are the sole exponents of 
what this feeling should be, the intention is clear. 

3. To incur guilt the culprit must be conscious of doing wrong. But 
on the part of the delinquent a point of view incompatible with 
the healthy feeling of the people, i.e. the National Socialist view, 
is not to be taken into consideration. Consequently a political 
delinquent has not the right to defend himself. 
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The definition of high treason, which has always been a 
very ticklish question, has now becume even vaguer than 
before. Particularly novel is the introduction to the paragraph 
on high treason, when expressing hostility to the party comes 
into question. Incitement to high treason, even if it did not 
lead to any action, and the impulse to a revolutionary feeling 
suffice to make the law work. The incitement may for instance 
be the glorification of revolutionary facts in history. 

Also new is the introduction of the term Volksverrat, 
i.e. attacks on the ideal values of the nation such as : honour, 
piety, etc., for instance spreading of horrors (Luegenhetze), 
import of books, periodicals, records, drawings or paintings 
from foreign countries. Striking is the fact that he who 
denounces a comrade, even if he has participated in an illegal 
or forbidden act, will not only be free from punishment but 
will receive a reward. Germans living abroad are particularly 
considered under this paragraph. 

Let us glance at the organisation of the “‘ People’s Court ” 
(V olksgerichtshof), the supreme court for high treason, and all 
the cases to which they want to give a political aspect, which 
is always possible owing to the vagueness of the new legal 
terms. In April 1936 it was changed into an ordinary court. 
Now it is the highest court besides the Retchsgericht, having 
taken over all political matters formerly belonging to the 
latter. The president, the president of the senate, and the 
councils are appointed for life by the government. The mem- 
bers are appointed for five years also by the government. 
The president has the right to refuse witnesses for the accused 
individual and to forbid him legal assistance. He may even 
forbid him personal defence, on the excuse that discussions 
concerning the moral principles of the nation are not allowed. 
That means that sometimes the accused is informed of his 
sentence without even knowing his crime. 

To the jurisdiction of this court also belong all offences 
against the military forces. The importance attached to the 
different degrees of crime we may see by their order: first 
honour, then power and liberty, and last the safety of the 
nation. It is of paramount importance for the Nazis to pre- 
serve the warlike spirit of the nation (geistige Webrbereitschaft). 
The undermining of this ideal leads to severe punishment. The 
whole new penal code, in fact, with its long list of punishable 
offences, rests on a novel principle. For it places attempts on 
the same level as the accomplished fact. Jurist. 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 


OR some time past, but especially since the failure of 
| Eee League of Nations over the Abyssinian conflict, 

there has been a vague but growing feeling that the 
crisis in international relations is due to something more than 
the vicissitudes and temporary tensions in the relations 
between different states. It is dimly realised that the basis 
of what limited order and system law and custom have evolved 
in the relations between the members of the “ family of 
nations’ is badly shattered. The symptoms are manifold 
and obvious. The collapse of the League is only the most 
universal one. Four-power pacts, gentlemen’s agreements, 
non-aggression pacts are almost as soon forgotten as they 
are signed. Furthermore, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
use the established notions of international law even as a 
common basis of discussion. While in Spain a war is fought 
which is, internationally, not recognised as such, a non- 
intervention pact stipulates obligations for other states 
which go even beyond the customary duties of neutrality in 
war. Some of the parties to that pact recognise the rebels 
as the only legitimate government, which is incompatible. 
Volunteers come to both sides, but one finds that their 
position in international law is different according to whether 
they are exiles, citizens of totalitarian or of liberal-democratic 
states. The very distinction between war and peace, one of 
the foundations of modern international relations, and one 
clearly established in the Hague Conventions, is obliterated 
when independent countries like China and Abyssinia are 
invaded without war being declared or assumed in the 
behaviour of the invader. 

The politician may perhaps be excused for not attempting 
to analyse the causes of such symptoms, in the urgency of the 
daily problems. But is this not an opportunity for the student — 
of international affairs not to confine himself to the analysis 
of past events, but to help in seeking to detect essential lines 
of development, and to clear the way by distinguishing 
relevant from irrelevant facts and phenomena? Traditional 
notions and ways of thinking are often obstacles where the 
social basis changes, and in the present crisis the unconscious 
fear of uncomfortable conclusions may also have a deterrent 
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effect. Hegel may have been right or wrong in limiting the 
philosopher’s task to the ex post facto interpretation of events ; 
but the student of social sciences, whether sociologist, 
economist or lawyer, ought not to adopt that attitude. 

What then, if one considers the structure of international 
society, are the factors primarily responsible for this more 
than temporary crisis ? Some brief remarks on the historical 
development of the present “family of nations” will help 
us. Medieval Europe was held together by two forces, the 
spiritual authority of the Church and the social pyramid of 
feudalism. When these forces weakened, the sovereign 
nation took their place. The present “ family of nations ” 
developed as a community of sovereign nations, which 
gradually, and particularly with the increase of trade, evolved 
a code of conduct in their mutual intercourse. The ties which 
held the new nations together were less strong than those of 
medieval Europe. Behind the walls of national sovereignty 
they developed their own national morality and customs ; 
the principles of ‘‘ Christian morality,” alleged to be the basis 
of their intercourse, were always more a pious ideal than 
a reality. The new European civilisation became the real 
criterion, and the standard of civilisation was chiefly measured 
in terms of state organisation. If a state had some unity of 
territory, population and government, and at least such 
fundamental institutions as an army, a regular administration 
of justice—it should be so described rather than as a modern 
system of law—and certain standard methods of diplomatic 
intercourse, it could and did become a member of the “ family 
of nations,” never a very harmonious and peaceful family, 
but one the members of which had certain common forms 
of state life and organisation, and, to a limited extent, com- 
mon cultural and social conceptions. 

From the end of the nineteenth century onwards a more 
definite conception of political life, liberal democracy, 
gradually came to be accepted as the recognised standard, 
even if not all nations became democratic. An attempt to 
stem the growth of international democracy was the Holy 
Alliance of the monarchies which had defeated Napoleon, an 
alliance interesting for the sociology of international relations, 
because of its clear realisation of the necessity of a common 
political and social outlook as a basis of international co- 
operation. The basis of the Holy Alliance was a theocratic 
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and thoroughly anti-democratic monarchy. It failed in the 
end, because it vainly tried to obstruct the trend of the time 
and to preserve outworn political ideas. 

The principal features of this new society of nations, 
influenced as it was by conceptions both of liberalism and of 
constitutional democracy, were the following : 

1. As regards the sphere of state life, in peace and war, the 
activities and responsibilities of the states were limited to the 
military, constitutional and administrative side. Trade and 
economic life in general were the citizen’s private concern. 
In wars neutral states must not give military aid; but their 
subjects might trade with the belligerents, although at their 
own risk, and subject to limitations the extent of which was 
a matter of continuous conflict and compromise between 
belligerents and neutrals. 

2. As regards the standard of conduct to which the states 
had to conform in matters of international responsibility, it 
was largely based on certain principles of constitutional democ- 
racy, mainly the separation of powers and, in particular, an in- 
dependent judiciary, or certain inviolable rights of the person, 
like life and liberty, and the inviolability of private property. 

Apart from these minimum requirements tolerance pre- 
vailed, on the whole, in the relations between members of the 
“family of nations.” It did not affect membership of that 
“family”? how a state conducted its political, religious, 
social and cultural affairs. Each state counted as a unit in the 
international field. This was the real meaning of that principle 
of “ equality of nations”? which never, even in theory, pre- 
tended that all nations were equal in power and influence. 
Notable exceptions to this tolerance regarding the internal 
life of a state were the recognition of Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro in 1878 by the Great Powers, to which 
was attached the condition of their not discriminating against 
their religious minorities, and the imposition of similar 
conditions on Poland in 1919. 

The League of Nations, it must be remembered, was 
originally conceived as a league of democratic nations ; 
based on this community of outlook and ideals, it was to 
be the decisive step towards a closer organisation of these 
nations, a permanent superstructure instead of the previous 
schemes of partial arbitration and conciliation, although 
still far from a real international government. 
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Whether constitutional democracy was by itself a suffici- 
ently strong basis for the League is perhaps open to doubt ; 
under the constitutional cover, social, economic and other 
forces had pushed the life of the various democratic peoples in 
different directions. But certainly democracy stood for a 
limited community of outlook, and that of human as well as 
of social values. But the war had created or unchained forces 
which in some states swept away the values and forms of 
democracy. The League was infected with these germs of 
decay from the beginning, although their destructive power 
was not immediately felt. 

It should now be easier to see why the modern totalitarian 
state can hardly fall in with an international community 
based on these premises. As regards first the separation of 
spheres between state and individual, totalitarian states 
developed into a permanent system that which the Great War 
had prepared in times of emergency. The war had increasingly 
identified state and civilian, both in the relations between 
the belligerents and in their relations to the neutral states. 
After the United States had entered the war, neutral trade 
came almost to a standstill, as far as the belligerents could 
control it. Civilian enemy property was destroyed in the war, 
and German private property seized by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Now, in peace time, the totalitarian states, 
communist and fascist, proceeded to control almost every 
sphere of their citizens’ lives. No citizen of Germany, Italy 
or Russia can to-day serve abroad, or even speak or write 
on cultural subjects, without the state willing or authorising 
it. In the economic sphere, the state capitalism of fascist 
states and the state socialism of socialist or communist states 
may have very different effects on the life of the people. 
Seen from an international angle the state controls and 
supervises the activities of its citizens in either case and 
thereby eliminates the time-honoured distinction between 
the state’s governing function and the individual’s trade. 

Secondly, the totalitarian states have almost entirely 
abolished the standard values of the existing “ democratic ” 
international community. The judiciary has become a 
branch of the executive. Life, liberty and property (nowhere 
actually quite free from state interference) are no longer 
recognised as sacrosanct and definitely subject, in theory and 
practice, to state interest, the limits of which are not assessed 
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by an independent judiciary but by the executive itself. The 

right of private property, indeed, has never had the same 

uncontested claim to be a standard international value as- 
life and liberty, and in the twentieth century it is certainly 

less sacred than in the nineteenth, in state practice and in the 

public opinion of all nations. As regards the attitude to life 

and liberty, the various brands of totalitarian states cannot 

simply be identified. They may develop in different directions, 

a matter of the greatest importance for the standard values 

on which a new international community may be based. 

Thirdly, the new totalitarian states are definitely intolerant 
as regards the internal structure of other states, although 
perhaps not all to the same extent. No longer do they 
recognise the equality of nations, which applies the test of a 
certain minimum amount of state organisation. The world, 
to them, is divided into right and wrong, black and white. 
In the Spanish struggle this attitude pierces the thin layer 
of diplomatic convention which still scantily disguises it in 
the relations between the Great Powers themselves. 

There is, lastly, one aspect of the matter where the mere 
opposition of totalitarian and non-totalitarian states is not 
sufficient, but a particular social and political creed directly 
influences the international order. It comes in with the 
attitude, the Weltanschauung, regarding an international 
society as embracing part or the whole of humanity, and as 
being something greater and higher than the nation. The 
attitude of the “ democratic” society of nations was by 
no means clearly positive towards such an ideal; national 
sovereignty was too much in the way ; the state still remained 
ultimately judge in its own cause. But the trend towards the 
formation of a more fully organised international society, 
notably in the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
culminating in the League of Nations, was clearly visible. 
Any such ideal is emphatically rejected by the fascist 
Powers. The nation to them is the ultimate goal, endowed 
with mystical and religious attributes. Mankind means 
nothing worth working and fighting for. This, indeed, as 
latest history shows, is not equivalent to disinterestedness in 
international affairs. But the fascist international, so active 
with regard to Spain, is an international of a special kind. It is 
partly a tactical alliance to serve nationalist purposes of the 
partners which temporarily run parallel, partly an alliance of 
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intolerance against any form of political government actively 
opposed to the fascist outlook. The air, however, is national- 
ist to the core. It is to increase the power and glory of German 
or Italian fascism. A fascist world state would be a contra- 
diction in terms. Socialist and communist theory, on the 
other hand, was certainly international in its origin, and aims 
at a world order. But world order and the unity of mankind 
were to be attained through international action of the work- 
ing class. The strict class theory does not, in fact, leave room 
for co-operation with states where the working class does not 
govern. Socialist. practice, however, has long given up this 
strict theory, and communist Russia has apparently done the 
same. How far the change has gone will best be judged in the 
light of practical actions, such as active participation in 
schemes of international control, jurisdiction, etc. 

The general position can be thus summarised: Fascism 
cannot accept international aims, wherever they collide with 
national ones. Socialist and communist doctrines have no 
objection to the supremacy of international over national 
society; but, short of world revolution, they can only 
participate in the construction of a modern international 
society if they modify the dogma of class dictatorship and 
substitute for it the more modest postulate of a certain 
homogeneity in essential questions of social and political life. 
The representatives of socialism in practically every country 
seem to have taken this step, whilst the attitude of communism 
is not yet finally determined, but inclines in the same direction. 
This implies that, to the same extent, the intolerance charac- 
teristic of totalitarian states would have to be given up. 

Is it possible to ignore these fundamental facts and to 
continue to act, think and speak as if a community still 
existed which has, in fact, been deprived of its principal 
foundations? All attempts to do so seem to be based on 
two assumptions: 1. That the desire for peace, or rather 
the aversion to war, is a sufficient basis for co-operation. 
2. That new institutions and organisations, like international 
tribunals, armies, etc., could provide a remedy. These 
assumptions were not wholly incorrect as long as there were 
still some other ties between the nations thus to be knitted 
together. They lose their force where the gap becomes as 
deep as we have seen. Against these assumptions two plain 


truths must be emphasised : 
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1. Peace, nationally or internationally, must and can only 
spring from a harmonious social order. Temporary absence 
of war may follow from mutual fear or lack of preparedness, 
and, within these limits, even be embodied in agreements. 
But ultimately the underlying tension will sweep them away. 
And is not this kind of peace an anemic and meagre ideal ? 

2. Institutions and forms of organisation must follow, not 
precede, the establishment of a society. But a society, 
national or international, can only arise on the basis of certain 
social bonds ; as the history of confederations, federal states 
and unitary states shows, the firmness of the organisation 
increases with the intensity of the social bonds. When man- 
kind agrees on the essential elements of social life, even a — 
world state will be possible. 

What are, finally, the prospects for the formation of a new 
international society? That will depend on whether and to 
what extent agreement can be reached on these foundations 
on which international intercourse used to rest, and which 
have collapsed. As regards the measure of state control, it is 
suggested that development seems to go in the direction of 
totalitarian systems. Not only has state interference increased 
everywhere ; in recent international conflicts, notably in the 
Spanish conflict, the democratic states, like the United 
States, Britain and France, have adjusted or are prepared to 
adjust their legislation so as to exclude private trade in 
arms and to ban private volunteering, thereby increasing the 
sphere of state responsibility. The attitude towards some 
fundamental social and human values, mainly to life, liberty 
and property, will be the decisive test. Here every nation 
must take its stand, and international co-operation of a last- 
ing kind can only be built on far-reaching agreement on these 
essential values. And this is a good thing. Times of profound 
crisis bring out what is too easily forgotten, under the thick 
layer of schemes, institutions and organisations: that these 
are not ends in themselves, but that they are all means to 
regulate human life, and that all political units, from tribe to 
world state, are based on a community of outlook with 
regard to some essential human values. The problem, how 
to shape life and men, is behind it all, and this problem must 
be put afresh from time to time in the course of history. 


W. FRIEDMANN. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BOY-ACTOR 
ON SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
HAKESPEARE’S heroines have become for us such a 


recognised embodiment of womanhood and girlhood that 

we are apt to give no thought to the urchin, towsel- 
headed and grimy-handed off duty, whose task it was to 
present first to the world these flowers not of his sex. 

It is a commonplace of the theatre how much the virtue of 
plays depends on the quality of the audience, and Elizabethan 
audiences, on whose discerning favour, after all, the long 
sequence of Shakespeare’s plays depended, must have been 
competent judges. If Shakespeare himself had had reasons to 
be greatly dissatisfied with the feminine impersonation of his 
boys, he could easily have written more plays like Julius 
Cesar in which there is scarcely any feminine interest at all : 
this he did not do: from Viola, and Titania, and Katherine, 
to Perdita, Miranda and Imogen, Shakespeare worked un- 
ceasingly to portray women. Confidence in the ability of the 
boy-actor does not however require underlining from internal 
evidence. It may be firmly based upon a knowledge, not of 
Elizabethan boys, but of boys of any century. 

The mistake made by all who do not flourish in boys’ com- 
pany is to suppose that they differ in kind from their elders, 
that they are a breed apart who must be addressed in a special 
style, hearty, patronising, hortatory, or facetious. In reality 
they are only their elders before Time has somewhat curbed 
the restlessness of their energy, before convention and the 
artificial manners of society have restrained them from saying 
aloud what we all think, and before the income-tax collector 
has knocked a large slice of poetry out of their souls. 

On the other hand, no boy, from the nature of things, can 
enter into emotions and passions which are beyond and alien 
to his experience, and still less into those belonging to the 
other sex. It is clear, therefore, that the boy-actor can bring to 
the interpretation of a Shakespearean réle what we may call the 
objective poetic qualities, but will lack those subjective quali- 
ties which Sarah Bernhardt would bring to the playing of Tosca, 
or Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the playing of Hedda Gabler. That 
Shakespeare took this fact into account, and that his plays 
were influenced by it to a marked degree, is patent as soon as 
we consider the relative nature of the male and female parts. 
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Ruskin, obsessed in Victorian fashion with the moral aspect, 
announced pontifically that Shakespeare had heroines but no 
heroes. It is certainly true that Shakespeare drew no heroes 
of the type of the King Arthur of Tennyson’s Jdylls, lifeless 
moral abstractions. Instead he drew human men : small men 
like Justice Shallow with small virtues and small failings : 
great men like Othello and King Lear with great qualities 
and great vices. But is it equally true that he fashioned 
‘“‘heroines” ?—such as the spotless, faultless lady, who 
gleams from the pages of Sesame and Lilies like a star in 
darkness ? 

Whenever Shakespeare raises his female creations to the 
stature of the male, making them protagonists like Cleopatra 
and Lady Macbeth, they certainly lay no claim to the title of 
“ heroine.”” His women of secondary importance, Isabella 
with her savage purity, Beatrice of the biting tongue, 
Volumnia with her perverted mania for honour, Portia who is 
not content to trick Shylock, but must break him. too, 
Hermione cold as the statue she impersonates, although they 
possess majestic qualities are scarcely heroines without alloy. 
Even in his gallery of feminine miniatures, where there is least 
reason to mix any grey with the white, Shakespeare is never 
content to shirk the human problem by fashioning plaster 
saints. Cordelia is obstinate, Desdemona untruthful, Ophelia 
weak-witted. Surely the difference which Ruskin felt between 
the male and female characters is not really one of good and 
evil but, except in two cases, of a greater and less elaboration. 
When, as in the case of Cleopatra or Lady Macbeth, Shake- 
speare was prepared to follow the complexities of a great 
female soul through fire and flood, up to heaven and down to 
hell, as he so often does with his male giants, he draws no 
line between the mixed ingredients to be found in the hearts 
of either sex. Why he should only so rarely have drawn women 
on the same scale as men, is surely due to the inevitable 
limitations of the boy-actor. 

Would anyone be prepared to lay hand on heart and swear 
belief that, if Shakespeare had had Mrs. Siddons, Dame Ellen 
Terry, or Miss Edith Evans in his company, he would have 
written three of the greatest plays in the world and included 
in them no greater female réles than Desdemona and Emilia, 
Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia, Ophelia and the Queen of 
Denmark? This is not to disparage the boy-actors but to 
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credit Shakespeare with his usual common sense: he knew 
what a boy could do, and how well he could do it: he also 
knew what a boy could not do, and only once, in the case of 
Cleopatra, asked him to do the apparently impossible. 
To adopt no finer language than that of Filmland, the love 
scenes in Shakespeare’s plays are splendidly free from “ sex 
appeal.” Love, in Shakespeare, is a goddess to be worshipped, 
to be reverenced, to be feared, to be fought over, to be mocked 
at, but never a vamp to be ogled, a minx to be cuddled, or a 
neurasthenic to be psycho-analysed. In Restoration drama, 
when female actresses had been admitted to the stage, she 
became in turn all of these things, and it is a singular affront 
to chivalry that actresses who might have breathed the tonic 
air of Shakespearean romance, should only have been per- 
. mitted upon our boards in time to meet the licentious rakes of 
Wycherley, Etheredge, Shadwell, and Otway, and to imper- 
sonate the Country Wife and Mrs. Wishfort. 

That the boy-actor is not unconnected with the healthy 
normality of love in Shakespeare seems manifest. It would of 
course be easily possible to over-stress the case. It is true that 
the Elizabethan age, like all great ages of vitality in the 
world’s history, was fundamentally a healthy age apart from 
any influence of boy-actors, and that Shakespeare’s sanity was 
such that if he were to reappear among us and write a film 
scenario to-day, with all the alluring sirens of Hollywood at 
his disposal, he would still probably produce an undemoralised 
masterpiece. Nevertheless I do not think that we shall be 
wrong in recognising that those tendencies of the author of 
the Sonnets towards morbidity and sentimentality were effec- 
tively checked when it came to sending Cesario a-wooing. It 
would take a pretty rascally dramatist to set boys studying 
the part of the Country Wife, Mrs. Alving, or Mrs. Warren, 
and Shakespeare is the last dramatist whom one can imagine 

wishing to qualify for the mill-stone. 
_ Everything points, on the contrary, to Shakespeare’s 
reverence for youth. An exquisite scene is that in Julius 
Cesar where Brutus, troubled with foreboding before Philippi, 
seeks from his boy attendant the consolation of music : 


Brutus : Good boy 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Lucius: Ay, my Lord, an’t please you. 
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BRUTUs : It does, my boy: 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Lucius: It is my duty, Sir. 


The elements of beauty in this incident shine with a spiritual 
flame in the darkness of Philippi. The simple loyalty of the 
boy, untroubled by the problem of the Ides of March, “ It is 
my duty, Sir,” the protective consideration of Brutus, who 
did not hesitate to stab Cesar pro bono publico, but has not the 
heart to wake his slumbering knave. In a wider sense of the 
word than we are accustomed to use it, this is a love scene: a 
love scene in the sense that Shelley understood love, and Saint 
Joan, and St. Augustine, and Christ, something capable of 
wider application than the romantic interest between man 
and woman, which however much idealised must always have 
an element of selfishness, the love which takes to its heart all 
creatures of the world : the woman taken in adultery, hunted 
hares, exhausted servants, and prefers their welfare to its own. 

King Lear, the epitome of tyrannical egotism, refuses to find 
protection in the hovel upon the heath until his Fool has entered. 


Kent: Good my lord, enter here... . 
Lear (to the Fool): In, boy; go first. 
... Nay, get thee in. [ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. 


These boys in Shakespeare have a sublime and totally un- 
conscious knack of bringing out the best in men. They raise, 
as it were, all the fine instincts which prompt a lover to give, 
and none of those which prompt him to look for return. 

It is interesting to notice that precisely the same highly 
spiritual effect produced by Shakespeare’s boys is also 
produced by his heroines. One of the most heart-rending 
dialogues in world-literature is that between Desdemona and 
Emilia, as Desdemona prepares for what is to be Othello’s last 
coming. The intensity of the pathos is Desdemona’s sexless 
innocence : one spark of selfish feminine intuition would have 
saved her from pleading intemperately for Cassio, one stroke — 
of feminine guile would have extricated her from the predica- 
ment of the handkerchief: as it is, she puzzles over her 
situation with child-like ignorance and child-like purity, and 
the boy-actor has to interpret nothing beyond his ken. 

The same simplicity is apparent in Ophelia’s passive sub- 
mission to Hamlet’s scorn, in Cordelia’s unquestioning forgive- 
ness of her father’s gross injustice, in Perdita’s readiness to 
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give up Florizel if her shepherd’s estate will mar his fortune, 
in Miranda’s acceptance of Prospero’s restrictions on her 
courtship by Ferdinand: again and again the young Shake- 
spearean heroine is more like a flower—beautiful, pure, 
aspiring—than a woman of exacting flesh and blood. 

It is true, of course, that Shakespeare’s women, as opposed 
to his maidens, Volumnia, the Queen of Denmark, Lady 
Macbeth, Katharine, Mistress Quickly, Cleopatra, are not 
conspicuous for submissive natures; yet here again in a 
different respect the influence of the boy-actor on the charac- 
ters may be observed. In no play is the feminine influence 
more prominent than in Macbeth. How is it, then, that 
Macbeth, in spite of the considc~able difficulty of the language, 
makes so strong an appeal to voys? Clearly because the 
feminine influence is not bound up with nosegays and moon- 
light, but with witches’ cauldrons and bleeding daggers. 
Here is a woman’s fortune that a boy can understand, can 
appreciate, and so—the important point—can interpret. 

Lady Macbeth lives in the same world as Sherlock Holmes 
and Edgar Wallace, a world of passions, evil but not morbid, 
of base deeds but sure retribution, of darkness which gives 
opportunity not for the kisses of the lover but for the knife 
of the murderer, of sins which are atrocious rather than 
shameful. True, she is a married woman, but there is 
nothing complicated in her estate. Compared with the position 
of Nora in Ibsen’s Doll’s House, there is nothing in Lady 
Macbeth’s attitude towards her Lord which any boy cannot 
understand. If a bizarre experience is wanted for a great 
scene, no one could have been chosen more likely to be within 
the scope of the boy-player than sleep-walking. Many boys 
have sleep-walked, or have seen a sister sleep-walk, in their 
time. It is a contingency for which all preparatory school 
masters must look out. 

It is true that the simple story of Macbeth is bathed in 
poetry, the tones of which reverberate to very distant hills, 
but it is noticeable that almost all such poetry is uttered 
by Macbeth and not by Lady Macbeth. The figure of Lady 
Macbeth is so titanic that it may not always be remembered 
that her language is extremely simple : 


Sleep [says Macbeth], that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
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Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 
Lapy Macseta: What do you mean? 

Such is an extreme example, and taken by itself would mean 
little, but again and again in the play Lady Macbeth 
follows one of Macbeth’s ornate orations with just such simple 
language as would come with no incongruous effect from a 
young speaker. Although we are accustomed to think of this 
husband and wife as two equal protagonists, it is a fact that 
all the great speeches, “‘ If it were done when ’tis done,” the 
dagger speech, ‘‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row,” fall to Macbeth. In the only scene where Lady Macbeth 
holds the stage alone for any length of time she is talking with 
the childish inconsequence of a sleep-walker. 

The case of Cleopatra is even more interesting, for here 
Shakespeare seems to have set himself and the boy-actor an 
impossible task. How could any boy be expected to portray 
the feline qualities of the most prodigious and elaborate 
courtesan of history ? What could Shakespeare do to help his 
young friend without lessening the effectiveness of the por- 
trait which he had set himself to make? From the very start 
the dramatist seems alive to, and coping with, the problem. 
Before Cleopatra appears we are told by Philo exactly 
what to think of her and what effect she has upon Antony ; 
these things are not left to speak for themselves either from 
her appearance or her words. 


Look, where they come : 


continues Philo, lecturing to the audience, as it were, upon the 
two great subjects of the play, 


Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 


The situation now demands that the protagonists should say 
something expressive of the condition in which they have been 
described, but their infatuation is just such a passion as 
Shakespeare never seeks to elaborate. The conversation, never- 
theless, opens promisingly for the enthusiast for Sheik-drama. 
Creopatra: If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Antony: There’s beggary in love that can be reckon’d. 
Creopatra: I'll set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Antony: Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new earth. 
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Here indeed we seem in for a play “For Adults only.” 
But: Enter an Attendant, and base hopes are dashed. 


Arrenpant: News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Antony: Grates me: the sum. 


The prurient audience are also grated, but the boy Cleopatra 
is saved, who, instead of having to pursue a subject which 
would so soon take him, we hope, out of his depth, is able to 
break off and rail against Antony ; to display the moods of 
irritation, indignation, and contempt, which, while they may 
be regrettable in the young, are not unnatural : 
Nay, hear then, Antony : 

Fulvia perchance is angry ; or who knows 

If the scarce-bearded Cesar have not sent 

His powerful mandate to you, “ Do this, or this, 

Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that, 

Perform’t, or else we damn thee ”’. 


Is it a chance that only once again during this Act do Antony 
and Cleopatra meet upon the stage, and then only in a scene 
of chiding, not of love? 


CLreopatraA: What says the married woman? You may go: 
Would she had never given you leave to come. 


In Act II they do not meet at all; in Act III they meet twice, 
when it is Antony’s turn to chide Cleopatra, who in the sea- 
battle against Octavius has fled, and lured the infatuated 
Antony after her. When the battle is over, the scales fall 
from his eyes and he is alive to his shame : 


O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 
Stroy’d in dishonour. 


In the second meeting the sight of Cleopatra allowing Czsar’s 
emissary to kiss her hand throws Antony into a paroxysm of 
indignation and he overwhelms her with vituperation. In 
Act IV, after the defeat of Actium, the lovers meet only for 
Antony to bewail that they should ever have met at wie 


This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me... . 
Crzopatra: Why is my lord enraged against his love? 
Antony: Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving, 

And blemish Czsar’s triumph. 
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In the last scene of this Act Antony’s body, with life almost 
extinct, is borne to Cleopatra’s monument, and for the last 
time they are face to face. Any full-blooded display of senti- 
ment is hardly likely at such a moment: “ Die where thou 
hast lived,” says Cleopatra, as Antony is heaved aloft to rest 
in her arms and against her bosom. Thus we are only shown 
the lovers in one another’s embrace in the presence of the 
chilliest of all chaperones, Death. 


Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 


But they have not the power, and the boy-actor need force 
no further caresses. 

In Cleopatra’s own regal and sumptuous death there is this 
saving grace for the boy who must attempt one of the 
supremely poetic scenes of drama, that the Queen’s end is 
quiet. There is no passionate treading of the stage, no pre- 
liminary fainting fits, no floods of tears, no tearing of the 
bosom, beating of the breast, such as would give envied scope 
to a prima donna, but is wholly alien to a boy’s temperament. 
Instead, seated motionless upon the throne, the Queen ex- 
periences an almost luxurious euthanasia, and utters those 
famous words which, like quiet passages of great music, would 
lose effect by excessive tone or over-emphasis : 


Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 

The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip : 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come: 
I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. . . 


The simplicity of Lady Macbeth’s language is repeated in these 
lines in which one of the world’s supreme poetic effects is 
wrought out of monosyllables and diction not beyond the grasp 
of a child. And the tranquillity, unaffectedness, clearness, 
with which the words must be spoken, so as to hush and hold 
and thrill the theatre, all lie within the power of a boy. 

It is an historical fact of almost startling significance that, 
with the disappearance of the boy-actor, poetic drama in 
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England came to an end, and there has been no revival. At 
the Restoration our drama grew up, became adult, and it has 
never quite presented fairies or murders or battles or kings, 
or women, with the same unaffected spontaneity again. The 
nature, qualities, and position of women in Shakespeare are, 
so to say, taken for granted, so that all the time there is can 
be devoted to setting them in motion in an interesting story. 
In the prose drama, which has held the field since the Res- 
toration, women have invariably been analysed, shown in this 
perplexing light and that, afflicted by this disease of civilisa- 
tion, caught in that predicament of society: Lady Winder- 
mere’s fan is responsible for a whole drama, Lydia Languish, 
Mrs. Tanqueray, Candida, discuss their position until we know 
not whether to applaud themselves or their critics. But the 
clear-cut characters of Juliet and Imogen and Regan are gone 
for ever from the boards, along with poetic speech and the 
boys trained to speak it. 

Was it not perhaps a significant thing that the roof of the 
Elizabethan theatre was open to the sky, and that ever since 
our theatres have been closed? It seems as though Eliza- 
bethan drama derived from the elements under which it was 
played something of their majesty and health, which men 
lose so soon as they shut themselves up in houses, and have 
eyes only for the drawing-room intrigue and the bedroom 
scandal. Our dramatists and our flowing actresses have said 
for us since the Restoration a great many clever things about 
women which had not been said before. But they have never 
again exhibited them on the grand scale on which Shake- 
speare created them and his boys interpreted them. Poetic 
drama and the boy-actor disappeared together. Was it 
merely a coincidence? I do not think it was. 

Guy Boas. 


WHY ‘DO BIRDS SING? 
HERE are many aspects of bird-life which appeal, but 


the most universal is undoubtedly song. There are 

many people who are quite unable to distinguish one 
species from another; many to whom birds mean nothing at 
all. But I doubt if there is one to whom the song of a bird has 
not at some time meant something. It is the very fact that 
this appeal is so universal that has made modern ornithologists 
inquire into the reason why birds sing. Unfortunately, I think. 
The old-time ornithologist had at least this one aspect of bird- 
life free from problems. He could enjoy. The modern orni- 
thologist dare not accept the old, simple and beautiful belief 
that birds sing from pure joy. That belief is too anthropo- 
morphic. We are compelled to find some scientific reason. 
And because we probe for reasons we lose that intense pleasure 
that was undoubtedly our predecessors’. 

In this search for a scientific solution the ornithological 
world is divided into two camps—the one materialistic, the 
other generous. The popular theory is the biological. This 
links up song with the territory theory, and its champion is 
Mr. E. M. Nicholson. Briefly this theory may be stated thus : 
Song is a series of notes of a specific recognisable type, simple 
or complex, used by the male during the breeding season as an 
expression of independence and sovereignty in the territory 
which he has acquired. Outside the territory the male does 
not sing. If he does, then the song is of the type termed sub- 
song. But song has, apart from the expression of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, further biological justifications. It 
serves to attract in spring the wandering female to the male. 
The males arrive first and are followed by the unpaired 
females. Since almost all singing birds are small and of incon- 
spicuous plumage, the song assists in the quick pairing of the. 
sexes. Furthermore it is a warning, telling those males who 
have not secured territory that a particular piece of land is 
occupied. If he does not sing, he will be driven out of his 
territory and may not find a mate. Song is not, therefore, an 
expression of emotion ; it is a definite obligation. And so it 
has become, by the process of natural selection, more simple 
and emphatic as a protection against exhaustion. 

Two obvious errors were immediately seen and have been 
explained away. Firstly, song is not confined to the breeding 
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season. It was Mr. Eliot Howard who said that “ in contrast 
to the call notes, the majority of which can be heard through- 
out the year, the song is restricted to one season, and that one 
the season of reproduction.” This is demonstrably untrue. 
There is no season of the year in which a certain amount of 
song is not uttered. Notably robins, wrens and thrushes sing 
outside the breeding season. This is explained by the fact that 
these birds hold territory throughout the year. Secondly, the 
wandering female being attracted to the singing male sug- 
gested that the best singer was selected as a mate. Mr. Eliot 
Howard, however, proved this idea to be incorrect, at least in 
the cases of the reed bunting and yellow bunting; and the 
idea has now, I believe, been altogether discarded. 

But the theory remains. At first sight it is eminently well- 
founded. But the more one examines it the more one is forced 
to the conclusion that it is neither accurate nor sufficiently 
embracing. The first flaw lies in the statement that the male’s 
song is an expression of sovereignty, is used to warn off other 
males. If this was so we should not see in spring the numerous 
fights we do see. The only defence of territory is beak and 
claw. Watch the male singing. You may think he is pro- 
claiming his independence. You cannot decide that he is 
warning off other males. He is too enwrapt in his own per- 
formance. The standard example given in support of this 
theory is that of the grasshopper warbler. Mr. Nicholson, 
' pacing the distance from a singing cock, found the sound 
audible at four hundred and seventy yards in one direction 
and five hundred and fifty in the other. He says: “‘ Here was 
a little, insignificant, sombre bird of no particular colour, 
sitting hidden in a tuft of bramble which would hardly have 
sheltered a rabbit, and yet projecting its unmistakable specific 
identity and message for well over a quarter of a mile.” Now 
if you watch a grasshopper warbler singing you must realise 
that he is oblivious of everything else. Body, mind, soul, 
spirit, everything is absorbed in that shrill metallic reel. I 
cannot believe that the sound has any hypnotic influence over 
other grasshopper warblers. He was unaware of Mr. Nicholson 
(who must have come right up to him). Could he have been 
aware of an encroaching male, say one hundred yards away ? 

One might be forced to believe in this “ warn-off”’ theory 
if the males never sang away from their territories. But they 
do. On the spring migration warblers sing loudly in places 
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where they have no intention of nesting. I once had a garden 
on a migration route. Every spring I heard the songs of 
warblers who would not nest in the garden, nor in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The same tree would provide a concert platform 
for some six or seven species. Moreover, some migrants travel 
in parties. You may hear six or more willow-warblers singing 
in the same small copse, and there will be none the following 
day. And on the return migration in autumn you may hear 
their song, to a lesser extent. Here is no relation between song 
and territory. It is, however, true that once these birds have 
settled down they do not sing much away from their territory. 
But I am not convinced that there is, even then, any connec- 
tion in the bird’s mind between his song and his territory. To 
say that birds never sing away from the territory is quite 
untrue. I have seen dippers fly past each other on the stream, 
settle and sing, and repeat the performance. And one could go 
on giving similar examples. Mr. Nicholson says that such 
extra-territorial songs differ greatly from territorial songs : 
are, in fact, sub-songs. I have never been able to detect the 
smallest difference. If the bird sings he sings as loudly, con- 
tinuously and aggressively. To my ear there is no reason why 
these songs should not be given the status of what is called 
“ true song.” 

There remains the other biological function of song—the 
attraction of wandering females. The old axiom was that 
birds of bright plumage have poor songs ; and that few birds 
of even medium size could be considered songsters. Mr. 
Nicholson even goes as far as to maintain that, with the 
exception of birds living in colonies, song is the expedient 
needed by inconspicuous birds to compensate for being incon- 
spicuous. He says: “ In the breeding season the search of the 
hens for a mate, and the necessity which many birds feel of 
reserving against trespassers sufficient territory to secure the 
food supply of their young, makes it a real advantage to the 
cock to be able to make his presence widely known, and if he» 
is too small or too quietly coloured to be able to attract 
attention automatically, as hawks do, he must use sound. 
That sound need not necessarily be vocal ; it is arguable that 
the bleating snipe and the drumming woodpecker possess a 
song in the strictest sense. On the other hand, the hawfinch, 
bullfinch, shrike, kingfisher, and all our wagtails and crows 
have either very feeble songs or none at all; it seems safe to 
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suggest that, being conspicuous in colour and habits, they do 
not feel the need for it. The spotted flycatcher, conspicuous 
In its way of life, but by no means so in its plumage, bears this 
supposition out ; another confirmation comes from the owls, 
which cannot see each other easily, compared with the diurnal 
hawks.” It may be true that song in the case of certain species 

is used to attract wandering females. (I do not think it true 
of a single species. Mates are found easily by birds which have 
no regular song. And where the species is plentiful such an aid 
as song appears superfluous.) But it cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be maintained that it is one of the chief 
functions of song. Mr. Nicholson’s argument is sound only so 
long as it is not scrutinised. It seems strange that owls, which 
have no difficulty in picking voles from the hedgerows and 
mice from the stubble, should be unable to see their own kind. 
The spotted flycatcher, while of inconspicuous plumage and 
with little song, is no more conspicuous in habit than the 
chafinch. On the other hand, the pied flycatcher is not only 
conspicuous in plumage and habit, but has a most distinctive 
song. And why should the chaffinch, which is in every way 
a conspicuous bird, have so loud and distinctive a song? If 
another example be needed there is the golden oriole—not an 
English resident, but is the theory confined to England -— 
which is thoroughly conspicuous in every way. Moreover, 
many species pair for life, whilst many pair before the winter 
flocks have broken up. 

It is evident that the edifice raised by the territory theorists 
has not been built on sound foundations. They deal with song 
only so far as the passerine birds are concerned. Indeed they 
narrow song down still further : they confine it to a section of 
the passerine birds in their territories. They have conceived a 
theory and taken song to clothe it. 

Then what of Mr. W. K. Richmond, who may be regarded as 
the leader of the other school? He starts from the biological 
basis : “ As most birds sing only in the breeding season it is 
valid to believe that song was originally connected directly 
with breeding. It may also be taken as scientifically proved 
that the increase of song with the arrival of spring is physically 
connected with the growth of the sex organs of the male, and 
the dying away of song with their subsidence. . . . It is also 
true to say that birds sing when their energies are at their 
highest, and when their energy is being used in other directions, 
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as in the feeding of the young, or when they are moult-— 


ing, they cease to sing. Another factor is the presence of 
favourable conditions. Thus, if they are deprived of food, or 
if there is a sudden and violent drop in temperature, their 
singing is affected, and if unfavourable conditions continue it 
eventually stops. Such is the ardour of the singing bird in 


spring, however, that I have heard black-caps and garden 4 


warblers singing uninterruptedly when there was snow on the 
ground.” He would not deny song to the sandpiper or the 
starling. And he realises that song has many different aspects. 
As an example he gives the case of a redstart : “ I have seen 
a redstart sing in the assertive overbearing manner described 
by the theorists ; every movement of the bird and the harsh 
emphatic manner in which it sang suggested the vilest of bad 
temper. But in the same afternoon I have seen the same bird 
in a calmer state of mind, warbling softly and contentedly in a 
self-absorbed manner.” He goes on to point out that birds 
will sing when suddenly injured or at the point of death. So 
he arrives at the conclusion that song is expression. Birds sing 
not because of any obligation put upon them by natural 
selection, but simply as an outlet for immense energy. ‘“‘ They 
must sing or burst.”” Song is their safety-valve. Song, in Mr. 
Richmond’s view, is the emotional expression of the bird’s 
life. 

In these days of scientific and pseudo-scientific exposition, 
such a solution may seem old-fashioned. (Though it is worthy 
of note that one modern, Monsieur Delamain, in his interpreta- 
tion of bird-song has done no more than restate the old 
belief.) It must not, because of that, be discarded. Mr. Rich- 
mond is an eminently competent and very observant orni- 
thologist. His solution to the problem is, I think, nearer the 
truth than that put forward by the supporters of the territory 
theory. It may even be that he has found the whole and 
correct answer to the question. 


Does it not appear that our definitions are too narrow? © 


Moreover, while we hasten to give definitions, we are not at all 
clear in our own minds as to what we mean by song. The 
thrush “ sings,” but the crow “croaks.” Yet the crow has a 
wonderfully developed syrinx and a very large vocabulary. 
Apparently we term “song” only those sounds that fall 
pleasantly on our ears. The territory theorists go farther and 
deny that song (no matter how tuneful the sound may be) 
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occurs at all outside the territory. Such tuneful sounds are 
classified as “ sub-song”; the untuneful are ignored. None 
of this allows for all those multitudinous sounds which Mr. 
E. W. Hendy has so aptly described as the “ small talk of 
birds.” And why do we attempt to confine song to the males 
alone? 

What then is bird-song? It is essential to realise at the out- 
set that this problem of song is not one problem but many. 
_ It might be divided into three main divisions ; the origin, the 
_ growth and the functions of song, each in itself a distinct 
problem. Mr. Morris, in his book on bird song, uses three 
further divisions—spring, autumn and winter song. We might 
have difficulty in distinguishing between the three: but, 
despite this, 1 am of the opinion that many more categories 
could be fashioned, such as, to mention but two, pre-coition 
_ song and song for the delectation of the brooding female. And 
while it is impossible to deal with so diverse a subject within 
the span of a single essay, we shall, if we do not realise the 
diversity, lose all sight of the problem in a maze of contradic- 
tions. 

Song is a vast phenomenon. Professor Newton said: “ It 
seems impossible to draw any but an arbitrary line between 
the deep booming of the emeu, the harsh cry of the guillemot 

. the plaintive cry of the lapwing, the melodious whistle of 
_ the widgeon, ‘ the cock’s shrill clarion,’ the hoot of the owl, the 
solemn chime of the bellbird, the whip-cracking of the mana- 
kin, the chaffinch’s joyous burst, or the hoarse croak of the 
raven.” Brehm, too, though from a particular angle, ex- 
_ pressed the same realisation: “ Dominated by love the jay 
sings, whistles and murmurs, the magpie chatters, the 
croaking raven transforms its rough sounds into gentle soft 
notes, the usually silent grebe lets its voice be heard, the diver 
sings its wild yet tuneful ocean song, the bittern dips its bill 
under water that the only cry at its command may become a 
deep far-sounding booming.” There must be something to 
unify all this. That unity is provided by sex. But we should 
be falling into a grave error if we put down all bird-song as an 
elaborate sex-talk. The facts indicate that song passes far 
beyond the mere expression of sex. For we know that a great 
many birds have a second singing after the urge of sex has died 
for the year. And we do not know that our migrant nesting 
birds do not sing when in their winter homes. 
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Song, which originated as an expression of sex-desire, has 
evolved into language. To comprehend bird-song we must 
first realise that what we at present term song is in fact the 
language, the speech of birds. And this speech has, naturally, 
as many facets as has the life of a bird. Our ears are not 
attuned to all the many gradations of a single outburst. The 
language of birds, says Professor Garstang, “ is always expres- 
sive of feelings rather than of things or thoughts, and is 
ultimately connected with conduct, so that the alarm note of 
the mother will stop the cheeping of her chicks within the egg- 
shell. We may distinguish it as a language of momentary 
emotions, including notes for calling, greeting, caution, sur- 
prise, alarm, defiance and encouragement, but for little or 
nothing else.” One cannot doubt this if one watches birds. 
Their language is an outlet for all the emotions. Each bird 
personality expresses itself in its own way. Thus John Bur- 
roughs wrote: “ The type of the lark’s song is the grass, where 
the bird makes its home, abounding, multitudinous, the notes 
nearly all alike, and all in the same key, but rapid, swarming, 
prodigal, showering down as thick and fast as drops of rain in 
a summer shower.” Emotion in all beings, human or other- 
wise, tends to be accompanied by motion. The internal 
emotions of the bird expressed in speech are accompanied by 
dancing, fluttering and soaring. As Wordsworth said: “ And 
then my heart with pleasure fills and dances with the daffo- 
dils.” This speech is the expression of the emotional excite- 
ment that is the bird. 

The extent to which this power of speech is developed differs 
greatly from one species to another, even from one bird of a 
species to another. But it covers everything from the caw of 
the rook to what Professor Garstang terms “ the regions of 
pure music ” achieved by the thrush family. And thelanguage 
of each species is understood clearly only by that species. 
Think for the moment of the call notes and alarm cries. These 
in related species are often very similar. And the alarm note ~ 
of one bird is understood by birds of many different species. 
(The blackbird will warn a whole hedgerow; the jay a whole 
wood : the redshank all the birds of marsh and salting.) But 
the “songs,” even of related species, are never alike. Evi- 
dently the “ song” has a special recognitional value. And if 
you still doubt that song is really language or speech, think for 
the moment of the late summer sight of yellow-hammers 
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perched at intervals along a hedgerow. Each “ sings ” in turn. 
Those not “ singing ” cock their heads and listen. It is such a 
common sight that its significance is overlooked. There is, 
here, no attempt at warning nor any assertion of indepen- 
dence. It has frequently been suggested that these birds are 
indulging in competition. If that were so it would postulate an 
appreciation of the technique of song which has been proved 
to be absent in the female, and for the presence of which in the 
male we have no shadow of proof. Is it any the more anthro- 
pomorphic to suggest that these cocks are conversing? I 
think not. What we call song is speech. 

Then do birds sing as we understand song? Do they sing 
from the pure joy of living? Of course they do. The territor 
theorists call it “sub-song.” I have watched a blackbird 
shouting his heart out from a branch, and a little later watched 
__ and listened to the same bird on the same branch singing softly 

to himself, beautifully and with a wonderful mastery. There 
has never since that day been any doubt in my mind as to 
what is true song. Remember Mr. Richmond’s redstart. 
Listen to a chaffinch, sitting on a fence and warbling to him- 
self : to a starling on a chimney pot: to a linnet or a thrush. 
One can have no doubt. Indeed | would not deny song to any 
bird. Is not one of the most beautiful of all songs that of the 
red-backed shrike to whom we are accustomed to deny song ? 

“‘ Sub-song ” is true song. Divorced from speech, territory, 
hunger, labour. Divorced from everything save pleasure. 
That is song. 

Brian Vesey-FirzGERa.p. 


RUSSIA’S RECENT MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


OVIET planners have for some years past been engaged 

in the formidable task of transforming a vast, backward, 

agricultural territory into a first-rate industrial power. 
Any country ambitious of industrial advance must for pre- 
ference possess (or have easy and uninterrupted access to) the 
tonnage minerals rather than those measured in pounds or 
ounces. Has Russia the basic minerals essential for building 
up an industrial civilisation, and if so, what progress has she 
made in matters mining and metallurgical? These questions 
are best answered by surveying the geographic distribution 
of Russia’s mineral riches, study of important groups of 
minerals—fuel minerals (and power resources), iron and 
ferro-alloy minerals, precious metals and leading non-ferrous 
and non-metallic minerals (potash, phosphates and sulphur), 
and regional location of mining and metallurgical industries. 

The 1930 session of the Communist Congress decreed that 
the pace of the geological surveying “‘ must considerably ex- 
ceed the tempos of development of other industries in order 
that the material basis of the latter may be ready on time.” 
When retrenchment and axeing of scientific departments were 
the order of the day the world over, the budget appropriations 
for Russian Geological Survey work amounted to no less than 
400 to 500 million roubles between 1929 and 1933. In 1932 
alone there were more than 150 geophysical parties searching 
for hidden minerals in Soviet Russia. The year 1933 marked 
the overhauling and decentralisation of activities, the Gold 
Mining Division was placed in charge of A. P. Serebrovski and 
the Base Metal Section was headed by A. S. Shakhmourdov. 
Prospectors and technicians began to be treated as privileged 
persons. Whereas seventeen years ago only Io per cent. of 
the area of the Soviet territory had been geologically ex- 
plored, the area so studied totalled no less than 45 per cent. 
at the beginning of 1936. 

The Soviet geological and prospecting parties deserve the 
highest commendation for the determination and energy 
with which they have pushed forward their work against 
overwhelming odds. The very high speed of execution has, 
not unnaturally, had the effect of here and there lowering 
exacting scientific requirements. In their enthusiasm the 
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Soviet scientists have, when dealing with mineral prospects, 
on occasion, used terms like “ proven” and “ probable ” 
where the more cautious American and British geologists and 
mining engineers would have preferred the terms “ probable ” 
and “ possible.” Even so, the possibilities of the nation’s 
potential mineral wealth can to-day be better appreciated. 
___Russia’s mineral riches lie in far-flung localities. From 

Moscow the apatite deposits of the Kola peninsula are nearly 
1,400 miles north; the varied minerals of the Urals, over 
1,000 miles east ; the productive oilwells, 1,500 miles south ; 
the non-ferrous minerals of Kazakstan, 2,000 miles east and 
south and the 1,400-mile coal-to-iron haul from the Kuznetsk 
to the Urals must be by rail (there being no chain of lakes as 
in North America). Most of the mineral deposits are found in 
the steppes and mountainous parts on the periphery of the 
vast plain in two zones, the Northern Zone, forming a semi- 
circle within European Russia, embracing the lake district to 
the north-west, the southern Donetz Basin and the eastern 
Urals, and the Outer Zone formed by the Caucasus, the 
boundary mountains in Asiatic Russia, namely, those of 
Eastern Siberia and the Altai. The location of the deposits is 
unfavourable in relation to historic centres of population and 
manufacturing industry. Seventy-five per cent. of the terri- 
tory and over that amount of the mineral wealth lie in the 
Asiatic part of Soviet Russia. The vast Siberian plain is 
covered for the most part by glacial deposits towards the 
north and loess in the south and lacks suitable road-building 
materials, entailing an enormous initial outlay on all forms 
of inland transport. 

Russia, like the United States, is rich in both coal and 
petroleum. She ranks third in the extent of her coal reserves 
among the various countries of the world—the reserves were 
computed in 1934 to amount to 1,200,000 million tons (a six- 
fold increase over that of 1913), many new deposits having 
been located at Karaganda, Kazakstan, Eastern Siberia and 
Pechora River Basin. The Soviet production of coal and 
lignite increased from 16-52 million metric tons in 1925 to 
108-9 million tons in 1935. The output of coal rose from 14 to 
81 million metric tons in European Russia and from 2:1 to 
27-9 million tons in Asiatic Russia during the same period, 
indicating the rapid industrialisation of Asiatic Russia in the 
intervening years. Manufactured coke for metallurgical 
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industries mounted up from 1°35 to 16 million metric tons 
between 1925 and 1935. In recent years there have been note- 
worthy advances in mechanisation of mining, exploitation of 
local deposits to obviate long-distance hauling of supplies and 
augmenting the output in the Kuznetsk basin—the source of 
supply for the Kuznetsk and Magnitogorsk steelworks—as 
well as in the Karaganda and Bureya fields. 

Russia is second only to the United States as a petroleum 
producer. Her total production of crude petroleum from the 
start of the industry up to January Ist, 1936, amounted to 
2,206,000,000 metric tons and her “‘ proven ” reserves stood 
at the beginning of last year at 2,830,000,000 metric tons. 
The output of crude petroleum during 1936 was 192 million 
barrels. Unlike the United States, where the unrestricted 
enjoyment of “ Capture Law” is resulting in colossal waste 
of natural power, the nationalisation of the U.S.S.R. fields 
conduces to the maximum recovery of oil and the conserva- 
tion of the life of the fields (the same result is achieved in Iran 
and Iraq by the “ unit ” system of management). 

Opening of lower horizons has assured the Baku oil reserves 
for many years, new fields have been found in the old districts 
of Grozny and Maikop, and new oil-yielding regions in Central 
Asia, on the Volga, in the Urals and in Western Siberia. 
The Central Oil Administration is introducing the “‘ thermic ” 
method with a view to win as far as possible the whole of the 
oil contained in the strata, as with the usual methods of work- 
ing only 25 to 30 per cent., and at best 50 per cent., of the 
underground oil is extracted. The country has also oil-shale 
deposits ; oil-shale is mined at present at Gdow, the pro- 
duction for 1936 is estimated at 300,000 tons. Her oil-shale 
reserves are estimated at 55,000 million metric tons. 

Russia’s power output has increased from 2,925,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1925 to 32,000,000,000 in 1936, the country 
ranking as the third—after the United States and Germany— 
largest power producer in the world. One need only allude — 
to two gigantic power schemes now under construction: the 
“ metalliferous ” Altai will soon have a large supply of cheap 
power from a plant that is being built at Ust-Kamenogorsk on 
the Irtish River to develop 960,000 k.w., twice the output of 
the Dneiproges plant, and the Trans-Ural Transmission Line 
of 220,000 volts, 700 miles long, will supply electrical energy 
to regions rich in minerals, namely, the northern districts of 
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the Sverdlovsk area. The first section, Magnitogorsk-Zlatovsk, 
of 100 miles is nearing completion. Plans have now been 
approved for the construction of a canal to connect the 
Rivers Don and Volga, a scheme comparable in its magnitude 
with the cutting of the Panama Canal. As a result of the 
raising of the Upper Don the difference between its level and 
that of the Volga will be 236 feet, the waters released from 
one river to the other being harnessed to drive the turbines 
of electric power stations. The project envisages the erection 
of three power stations with a total capacity of 580,000 k.w. 

Recent survey work by Soviet geologists has revealed that 
Russia possesses iron ores adequate, if not ample, for her 
expanding domestic requirements. Russia is the leading 
producer of manganese in the world, her chromite reserves 
are substantial though a good deal of the ore is low-grade. 
She has recently struck some promising nickel deposits. She 
is singularly deficient in tungsten and molybdenum and she 
has no known deposits of either cobalt or vanadium of 
economic value. Estimates of Russia’s iron ore reserves 
amount to 10,612 million metric tons, of limonite, magnetite 
and hematite. These do not include enormous ferruginous- 
quartzite masses with 35—So per cent. of iron. Siberia’s share 
of the total is nearly 1,250 million tons. Her iron deposits are, 
however, awkwardly situated with regard to coking coal. 
Thus the rich magnetite masses of the Urals must in the main 
get their coking coal from the Kuznetsk basin, a distance of 
some 1,400 miles, and to a minor extent from the Karaganda 
field at a distance of 700 miles. And iron ore found near 
Kuznetsk needs to be supplemented by shipments from the 
Urals, which constitute the return freight for coal carried 
west. Notwithstanding this handicap, the Soviet iron and 
steel industry has registered remarkable progress in recent 
years. Expenditure on heavy industries totalled 7,000,000,000 
roubles in 1935, the programme including the construction of 
a locomotive building plant with capacity for producing 450 
full-sized locomotives annually, a car shop to turn out 
50,000 open freight cars and 5,000 cars of other types in the 
Kuznetsk district. 

The first completed blast furnace of the Azov Steel Works 
turned out 270,300 tons of pig iron in 1934 and it is planned 
to produce a substantial tonnage of rails at Azovstahl before 
the end of the year. Errors of construction delayed output 
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at the famous Zaporozphe Steel Works. The sheet mill at 
this plant is expected eventually to produce annually 700,000 
tons of automobile body sheets employing over 30,000 hands. 
Production of steel tubing is being speeded up. On February 
ist last the Stalin Iron and Steel Plant at Magnitogorsk 
completed its fifth year of production. During that period it 
has produced 5 million tons of pig iron, 2°6 million tons of 
steel, and 2 million tons of rolled metal and more than 
18 million tons of ore have been raised from the Magnitogorsk 
mine. The estimated output of iron and steel in the U.S.S.R. 
for 1937 is 16 million tons of pig iron, 20 million tons of steel, 
and 15:5 million tons of rolled metal, as against 14°5 millions, 
16°3 millions, and 12+4 millions respectively in 1936. 

The Caucasian manganese ore deposits are the largest 
in the world, and Russia’s reserves of manganese ore 
are reckoned at 640 million metric tons. Nikopol, the 
chief producing centre of manganese, is connected with 
the Dneiper hydro-electric plant. The new concentra- 
tion plant set up at Chiaturi started work late in 1935, 
and a second plant is under construction. Nikopol has 
reserves of 398 million tons of ore. Near Labino and Maikop 
Russian geologists claim recently to have discovered a 
deposit containing some 33 million tons of ore. The Urals are 
estimated to contain 795,000 tons of high-grade and 2,707,000 
tons of lean ore. Russian manganese ore production has 
mounted up from 1,254,000 tons in 1913 to 2,377,000 tons in 
1935. Russia has become the second largest producer of 
chromite in the world. Her exports have declined due to 
rising domestic demand. Reserves are reported to be ex- 
tensive (round about 15 million tons), but the ores generally 
are low-grade. The region adjoining Khalilov in Bashkir has 
recently been leading in chromite production. The production 
of the ore has risen five-fold since 1913. 

Russian nickel deposits occur near Orsk and Aktubinsj in 
the Urals, and in 1934 a refinery was completed at Ufalei with — 
a plant capable of producing 3,000 tons of ferronickel. Last 
year a plant with a production capacity of 500 tons of metal 
was under construction at Orsk, to commence operations in 
1937. Smaller plants adjoining the ore deposits are being 
erected at the Kola peninsula and in the Norlisk district, 
Siberia. Wolfram deposits are found in Rudney, Altai, in 
quartz veins, but the quantity available is not known. The 
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Agarak area in the Caucasus is estimated to contain some 
25,000 tons of molybdenum awaiting development. 
Communist Russia is furnishing the capitalist countries of 
the world with a considerable addition to their monetary base. 
The Soviet gold production has increased eleven-fold in twelve 
years—from 693,000 fine ounces in 1925 to 7,356,000 fine 
ounces in 1936, and the continuance of the present plans for 
development is expected to bring production up to the 1935 
level (about 10-7 million fine ounces) of South Africa by 1940. 
This spectacular increase is in part due to the intensive ex- 
ploitation of the placer deposits, old and new, in Siberia. But 
there is little doubt that Russia is rich in auriferous veins as 
well. Thirty-five years back a well-known American statisti- 
cian and mining engineer, C. W. Purlington, after a detailed 
examination of the Siberian fields, wrote: “I regard it not 
an unsafe prediction to estimate the Siberian annual output 
at $200,000,000 for a period of at least thirty years provided 
_ American machinery and gold-mining methods are installed 
throughout the territory now occupied by the Russian and 
Siberian prospectors.” Auriferous areas of potential impor- 
tance lie in the mountain ranges of the Mongolian border and 
along the Manchurian boundary (the Balay gold mine and 
the Darasun mines). The Lena (Eastern Siberia) and Aldan 
(Yakutia) fields between them accounted for 60 per cent. of 
the 1935 output. The railroad completed in the last quarter 
of 1936 branching from the trans-Siberian railway at Taishet, 
400 miles west of Irkutsk and extending north-east beyond 
Lake Baikal and joining the: trans-Siberian railway at 
Khabarovsk, runs close to important gold-fields, and as such 
should facilitate their mechanisation and further stimulate 
gold production. In the Urals near Sverdlovsk, preparatory 
work is well under way on a gold property which promises to 
be the largest mine in the Soviet Union. Gold veins have also 
been located in the Schoria mountains where previously only 
placer deposits were known. Placers have been found widely 
distributed in the Upper Amur Region. 
The Soviet silver supply is apparently ample for domestic 
requirements as many of the precious and base metal pro- 
perties carry silver. The Russian silver production rose from 
300,000 fine ounces in 1930 to 1,322,000 fine ounces in 1934. 
Though Canada led the world in the production of platinum 
and allied metals in 1935, Russia is still responsible for more 
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than a third of the world’s output of this group of metals, a 
position she owes to her Uralian deposits. 

Russia is to-day better able to produce substantial tonnages 
of base metals from domestic sources. Recent discoveries 
have raised her copper reserves to 9:4 million tons of metal. 
The copper mines are in the Ural and Caucasus mountains 
and the steppes of Kazakstan and Siberia. With railroads 
reaching many of the largest mines, their mechanisation 
marching apace and the setting up of additional smelters, 
Russia’s copper production is expected to total 150,000 tons 
this year. The leading lead deposits of the Soviet Union are 
found in the Ridder district west of the Altai mountains, at 


Achesai and Kara-Kan-Sai to the north-west of Turkestan ~ 


and north of Vladivostock in the Maritime Province. Her lead 
output has increased five-fold between 1930 and 1936, and 
reserves of lead in terms of metal amount to over g million 
tons. The completion last year of additional power, milling 
and smelting facilities at Ridder should add materially to the 
Union’s lead production in the near future. Zinc ores are 
associated with lead minerals and Russia produced 99,000 
tons of spelter last year. Cadmium, a by-product from the 
electrolytic smelting of zinc ores, is highly valued by the 
Soviets as an excellent substitute for tin, since Russia has no 
known workable tin deposits. The country’s bauxite deposits 
occur in the Urals and the Ukraine territory, and readily 
available reserves of the mineral are reckoned at 8-9 million 
tons. Russian aluminium production increased eight-fold 
between 1933 and 1936. Soviet technicians are planning to 
utilise the extensive nepheline deposits of the Kola-Kanda- 
laksha region for the manufacture of aluminium. 

Of late extremely rich and valuable beds of potash salts 
have been located at Salikamsk, Churtan, and in the environs 
of Orenburg, Kirghiz Republic. With an output of 150,000 
tons of K,O in 1935, Russia was the fourth leading potash 
producer in the world. Her apatite deposits are found in the’ 
Kola Peninsula and she has sulphur reserves to the extent 
of 14 million tons. To complete the picture, Soviet Russia 
has substantial reserves of asbestos and magnesite, while 
mercury, antimony, bismuth and many minerals of the rare 
group await development. 

“ Russia suffers from distances,” and the geographical 
distribution of her minerals—particularly the relation between 
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her iron ores and coking coal—is not all that could be desired, 
entailing an enormous outlay in transport charges. The 
Soviet planners are up against formidable obstacles imposed 
by factors of physical and economic geography. It is then not 
surprising that the authorities have very wisely decided to 
divide the territory on a regional basis, making each “ natural” 
region as self-sufficient as possible to reduce the burden of 
transport charges and to strengthen the strategic and defence 
needs. Thus lignite and peat will furnish Moscow and its 
environs with power; peat and local water-power will do 
similar service to Leningrad. Power developments in the 
Urals, Caucasus and Altai regions have already been noticed. 
The development of all areas situated beyond the 62° N. 
latitude—nearly two-thirds of the Soviet territory—has been 
entrusted to the Central Administration of the Northern Sea 
Route Company under the chairmanship of the heroic ex- 
plorer and scientist, Professor Otto Schmidt. Realising that 
without aviation the scheme of industrialising and opening 
transport routes in the Soviet Arctic would be impossible, the 
Soviets are pushing forward projects for navigating the whole 
arctic route under all conditions. The timber port of Igarka, 
the industrial town of Nordvykstroy and the meteorological 
station at Port Dickson are all humming with activity to-day. 
Other new industrial towns are Kirovsk, well within the 
arctic circle with 40,000 people, and Magnitanya, south 
Urals, with 170,000 inhabitants. 

With the approach of the Third Five-Year Plan the 
activities of the Russian Academy of Sciences will undergo 
a decided change. It will actively assist the State Planning 
Committee in the drawing-up of the new Plan. The problems 
it is determined to solve relate to the development of geo- 
logical, geochemical and geophysical methods of prospecting 
for useful minerals, especially tin, rare metals and petroleum ; 
unification of the electric power system throughout the 
U.S.S.R. with high voltage transmission ; rationalisation and 
extension of the use of natural gas and by-product gas from 
industrial plants ; development of telemechanics (long-distance 
control of machinery) and extension of automatic processes 
in industry through application of theoretical physics. 

Russia then ranks as the third greatest power in the world, 
coming after the United States and the British Common- 
wealth reckoned as a unit, on the strength of her mineral 
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resources (actual and potential). She will, in the first instance, 
utilise to the full her local resources for internal development, 
and her base metals are not likely to compete for a place in 
the world markets for some years to come. Soviet Russia is 
the only power in the world with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and improving standard of life. While half Europe is 
under the grip of Fascist dictators, Stalin, Russia’s supreme 
dictator, is inaugurating a constitution embodying principles 
which look startlingly liberal. If economic history teaches 
one lesson, it is that a country with an increasing population 


and a rising standard of life like Russia will come to the © 
rescue of nations looking for outside markets in a world in © 


which international trade has become almost stationary. 
Such recovery as there has been from the depression has been 
mainly local and internal due to building boom and expen- 
diture on defence equipment, and the population, in the 
Occident at any rate, is actually showing signs of decline. 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


WHY NOT OUR OWN PHYSICAL 
CU Ree? 


T is not often that practically the whole public, M.P.s and 

all, genuinely and heartily endorse the policy of the 

Government. But this is certainly the case with the recent 
decision to make a grant of more than {2,000,000 in the 
cause of vigorous health. The wonderful results of physical 
drills and health-culture in Germany and elsewhere have 
helped, at last, to stir up England to do something in the 
right direction. 

The attitude of politicians and others has changed. I shall 
never forget an interview that I had, before the Great War, 
with Lord Balfour (then Mr. A. J. Balfour). I had been on the 
Continent to represent England, with the late Mr. Macdonald 
_ Smith (inventor of the “ Full Contraction ” System), on an 
International Committee of Physical Education. This came 
to nothing ; but it gave me an insight into the benefits that 
exercises, even if far from ideal or even attractive, could bring 
to the fitness and the appearance of hundreds of thousands of 
people. I urged upon Mr. Balfour the vital importance of the 
right kind—or kinds—of physical culture and exercises for the 
nation in general. The influence of exercise on mental and 
social as well as physical well-being seemed to be a sealed 
subject to him. I can recall only one reason he gave for refus- 
ing the idea, and that was all the satisfaction I could obtain : 
it was that he could get his golf! 

Since that time, various individuals and institutions have 
worked enthusiastically and persistently. We have been told 
a part of the aims of those who will try to make Britain fitter. 
Games-players, a Swedish gymnastic teacher, a Morris dancer, 
organisers of institutions, are being called in to manage the 
scheme, which will be financed to quite a sensible extent by 
the Government. The plans include, rightly, swimming-pools, 
gymnasia, playing-fields and facilities for some games, and 
non-compulsory exercises. Those who are considering the 
problems will naturally ask a number of questions. Here are a 
few: 

1. What provision will there be for simple, interesting, inexpensive 
games like “ hand-ball ” (or fives), adapted indoor cricket and 
football and hockey (splendid sport and exercise), especially 
under cover in cities, and by the right sort of artificial light ; so 
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that in bad weather, and when it is dark, the millions may get 
recreation considerably more health-giving than their present 
kinds ? 

2. What will be the fundamental principles of the physical training 
that is offered? Will people be told—or encouraged—to turn 
out their toes as they stand and walk; practise the rib-expan- 
sion kind of breathing, chiefly or solely, instead of the full 
breathing, including the lower kinds ; ignore the relaxing of the 
muscles that are not required for any given movement ; train 
the two sides of the body together, as a rule, and not master 
more independent control? Or will they be offered the best 
general principles which will appeal to intelligent, thoughtful, 
and impartial persons who are not “ pledged” to any one 
* System? 

3. If there is a sort of Physical Fitness “‘ Cabinet,” will it listen 
wisely to various criticisms and suggestions of improvements : 
will it also invite and genuinely welcome whatever ideas are 
offered by those who have had experience and success outside 
the stereotyped grooves ? 


The idea of a Physical Fitness “ Cabinet,” and a physical 
“* House of Commons ” which shall be really in touch with the 
millions, is surely worth considering. There might be a 
“‘ Hansard ” published weekly, and freely criticised. I should 
insist also that the right women be included ; fortunately, the 
present chosen representatives do include the more numerous 
SEX. 

My own experiences in physical exercises began more than 
sixty years ago, when I was at school on Hampstead Heath. 
That was the period of simple games, which I enjoyed: and 
of playground drill, which I detested almost as much as I 
detested my lessons on the piano. We had a typical sergeant 
who shouted out his dull commands. 

I would turn aside for a moment to say that the word 
“jerks ” has done immense harm. I wish it could be made 
illegal except in reference to really jerky movements, as in 


throwing a stone. I suppose it was invented by someone who 


heard a drill-sergeant giving his orders in the usual snappy 
way. But, as applying to the best exercises for girls and women 
and, I would say, the vast majority of the best exercises of 
every kind, including the rhythmical and the various 
““ swings ” (as in golf), it is a thoroughly bad word. Asa rule, 
movements for females and the elderly should not be jerky. 
How could the word be stretched to include really full 
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breathing, swimming, muscular relaxing, and other kinds of 
good physical culture ? 

At my next schools came more games, and a little gym- 
nasium work, which I never liked. Then still more games at 
Cambridge, and plenty of walking and some running. No one, 
so far, had taught me how to stand, how to breathe deeply, 
how to relax my muscles, how to play games: I had just 
picked up an isolated hint here and there. It seems to me dis- 
graceful that this should have been so, considering the large 
sums paid for my education. Almost all that I learnt about 
the most vital physical matters, I had to teach myself, I 
invented some exercises for certain ball-games, and thanks to 
them I found myself, rather late in the day, beginning to play 
a little better, and I won some matches here and in America. 

Then, about twenty-five years ago, I was asked to edit and 
practically to write a twelve-part monthly magazine, the 
Physical Educator, long out of print. In this copiously illus- 
trated work, which I loved doing, I had to review various 
“systems ” up to date: such as the Swedish, the Military, 
_Sandow’s, and the then unsystematic British games and 
athletics. Still later on I made as thorough a study as I could 
of different new and old systems, and tried to embody the 
most important features in my own little physical schools, 
where I had some original models of the lungs and breathing, 
the feet, the internal organs, the spine, and so on. The schools 
no longer exist, but they taught me a great deal. 

I was forced to several conclusions. First, that physical . 
culture, like true education in general, should not be taken and 
imitated slavishly from one nation by another, as at one time 
the “ authorities ” swallowed a certain Continental drill, but 
should be specially devised for every nation, and for various 
G Piri ly by the experts who had 

groups ” in every nation, not only by Pp 
been trained in some one system, but also by open-minded 
seekers after all kinds of healthy truth. Secondly, after having 
studied all sorts of elaborations and intricacies, I was led to 
the delightful verdict that there were plenty of simple and 
easy things which anyone could understand. Perhaps this can 
be made clearer and more convincing—for it is of vital 
importance—if we take an illustration from dietetics. Dietetics 
used to be such a simple affair : first, so much bulk (by sheer 
weight) ; then, later on, so much body-building protein (no 
matter in what form); then so many calories, the supposed 

VoL. CLU. 
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units of fat and heat and energy, no matter in what form, 
especially from fats, starches and sugars; then the protein 
and calories, and a little fibre (misleadingly called “ rough- 
age”); and some flavour, to stimulate the saliva and the 
gastric juice; and some vitamins; and some crude ideas 
about salts of lime, iron, potash, etc. 

Even at this stage it was beginning to be rather complicated. 
But what does it seem to be to-day? Instead of just one 
factor, protein, we have at least eighteen “ 
several of which are said to be essential; instead of just one 
sort of “ fat,” we have several sorts; we have fibres that 
irritate, as well as fibres that help ; we have an array of vita- 
mins (I believe our present orthodox list is only a start!) 
And as to the salts, instead of the old three or four, there are 
many—including, of course, iodine! And quite apart from the 
items as single factors, there is the matter of their balance and 
proportion. 

How hopeless it all seems to the busy searcher for fitness 
through diet! But notice, in relief, to what clear and feasible 
conclusions we are being led to-day—conclusions which were, 
for the most part, arrived at by “ cranks ” long ago, cranks 
who could not prove their truths theoretically and scientific- 
ally. A meal of good cheese with finely ground wholemeal 
bread (not too new), and some such salad-material as well- 
cleaned watercress or lettuce, or celery (with its young tops)— 
what does the most elaborately and meticulously exacting 
science tell us is missing ? I should be glad to hear! From the 
apparently exhaustive analytical list of requisites to the 
finished easy result may seem like the leap over a hopelessly 
wide gulf. But there it is! So with physical training. I am 
absolutely certain that half a dozen exercises, which almost 
anyone could do gently and often, and could do in imagination, 
would be a basic and a balanced “ meal” in physical culture, 
corresponding to a good sample meal in diet: not, indeed, 


suiting everyone everywhere all through life, but a compara- 


tively safe commencement and “ stand-by.” 

I hope I may be forgiven for another personal experience. 
I wish to show that I am not merely theorising; nor am I 
assuming that those who have control of the scheme will be 
easy to convince and influence. It seems to me important 
for the directors to realise a little of what has happened in the 
past. For similar mistakes are likely to occur. (Little though 


amino-acids,” 
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I learnt from the Classics, at least Thucydides taught me 
this!) I was instrumental in forming the National Society for 
Physical Education. I helped to induce all sorts of great men 
to back it up. I have no list with me, but I mention from 
memory among those who have (alas!) passed over, Lord 
Alverstone, the Bishop of Ripon, A. G. Steel, Lord Darnley, 
and Sir Edward Grey. It looked like being a great success. 
My desire, above all things, was to keep it as British as 
possible. But unfortunately it adopted a Continental system 
which has always seemed to me conspicuously un-British, 
though safe and well-graded and easy to teach and learn. It 
is to be hoped that the controllers of the new Scheme will get 
all the good they can from the Swedes, who have contributed 
several useful ideas ; but that there will be no such “ blind- 
folded ” adoption of the system as has already proceeded to 
a great extent in this country. The organisers should be 
capable of forming right judgments and selections when once 
the different data and evidence have been supplied and 
considered. 

To go back to the first question which the Government 
scheme should raise—as to the facilities for healthy games, 
especially in wet weather and in the evenings in cities, some 
sort of hand-fives, or bat-fives, very cheap popular games if 
played with the right kind of india-rubber ball and a small 
plain bat, are among the finest examples of such play. These 
games belong to many of the excellent Men’s Clubs in America, 
and are very popular as well as inexpensive. Many years ago 
I interested that splendid man, Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief 
_ Justice, in a scheme for utilising old and disused buildings in 
cities. Our idea was to adapt the buildings and rooms, pro- 
vided they had solid floors: to give them equipment for 
washing, dressing, simple catering, the best lighting and 
warming, gymnasium with a gallery for a running-track (as in 
some American Clubs), rooms for simple games of different 
kinds, bowls, baths, reading-room, library, and so forth. 
Unfortunately he passed over before we could work out the 
plans fully, and—incredible though it sounds—I have not 
found anyone to take his place in backing up the simple, 
inexpensive plan, except one or two excellent men, who, 
however, neither had, nor could command, money. Trade is 
flourishing just now. But there are still some large vacant 
buildings in cities, buildings ideal for this purpose. Such 
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buildings could, of course, also be utilised for physical exer- 
cises, lectures and talks, health-clubs, food and cookery 
lessons, and other aids to fitness. 

As to the second question: “ What are the principles ? ” 
There is no space to do more than hint at what they should be. 
We, as a nation, enjoy games, sport, etc. A solid foundation 
for British physical culture could include one of the finest 
movements in the world, an adapted lawn tennis service, done 
with the left hand after the right has performed, and done 
sometimes without apparatus: the exercise for walking and 
running (as in George’s famous Hundred Up) ; the imitation of 
a fencing lunge, without apparatus. These three, with (for 
many) a little “ shadow boxing,” and a little foot-drill for 
certain games, will serve as mere examples. They need to be 
altered in order to come nearer to scientific physical culture, 
and to be practised in a special way. They are not only health- 
giving and pleasant to look at: they are also interesting, and 
have within them something of the Soul of Play. 

I would state here at once, not merely in order to conciliate 
those who are against military training, but in the cause of 
truth, and as my genuine opinion based on experience and 
observation, that military drill in its present forms in different 
countries is very far from the best physical culture, even simply 
or mainly for most military purposes. I know it will be said 
that such drills have done immense good, as regards the 
appearance, the carriage, the chest-development, the strength, 
the endurance, the general standard of health, the self-control, 
the self-respect, and so on, of those who have been trained by 
military drill in Germany, Italy, Russia, and many other 
countries. Granted a vast improvement; granted that the 
drills are better than some other drills and exercises, and far 
better than no training at all. Yet simply from the point of 
view of really scientific physical culture with various aims and 
ideals, the military drills are very far from perfect. 

Our nation has freely given to the world some precious gifts, 
not all of which have been unmitigated blessings ; certain 
games, the play spirit, and approaches towards democracy and 
freedom, are among our contributions to civilisation. We now 
have a unique opportunity of a further gift, that of interesting 
and sporting physical culture, not dull-ly disciplinarian, not 
aggressively military, not oppressively hygienic, not infallibly 
safe, not finally best for all; but better than the rest. 


Eustace Mites. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Furtruer Course or “ Non-INTERVENTION ” IN SPAIN. 


HE attempt of the non-Spanish Powers to dissuade 

each other from interfering in the Spanish civil war has 

never run smoothly. So negative a form of enterprise 
obviously could not run smoothly. Why should the Powers 
need to organise themselves for the only purpose of not doing 
anything in Spain? The explanation was that a general anti- 
thesis of ideological causes was exemplified, or was supposed 
to be exemplified, in the Spanish conflict, and that in fact the 
non-Spanish Powers were intervening. The real problem, 
therefore, was one of extrication. It needs only a slight 
exercise of the imagination to recognise the delicacy and 
danger of such a problem. 

The troubled story unfolded by the international attempt 
to organise an actual scheme of non-intervention has been told 
in these pages up to the point when in the last week of April 
the old Basque town, Guernica, was destroyed by bombs fired 
from what were alleged to be exclusively German aeroplanes 
by exclusively German pilots. The ramifications of inter- 
national unrest produced by that event were such as might 
have been foretold. It was not merely that the British Press 
launched into bitter criticism of Germany and the German 
Press of Britain; the professional lines of international 
diplomacy became almost equally embittered. The Valencia 
Government having demanded an international inquiry into 
the bombing of Guernica, and Mr. Eden on May 6th having 
warm-heartedly but perhaps incautiously welcomed the 
demand, it followed almost inevitably that the London Non- 
Intervention Committee should consider some sort of action. 

On May 7th, therefore, Lord Plymouth, chairman of the 
committee, proposed from the chair that as a means to what 
was oddly described as the “ humanisation” of the war in 
Spain, the Powers represented on the committee should agree 
on the academic thesis that any further bombing in Spain 
ought to be abandoned. Inasmuch as the German and Italian 
interventionist forces happened to possess more aeroplanes 
than the Russian interventionists, it did not surprise the other 
delegates in the committee that the Russian delegate whole- 
heartedly supported the thesis that bombing was deplorable. 
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But when at a later meeting of the committee (May 26th) it 
was suggested that the process of humanisation should be 
extended so that other means of war beyond the mere 
bombing by aeroplane be included in the proposed con- 
demnation, the Russian delegate somewhat changed his 
tactics and declared that he must seek instructions from 
Moscow before agreeing to so new a suggestion. He more- 


over did state as his own private opinion that a generalised | 


scheme of humanisation might not be as “ effective” as the 
restricted scheme exclusively aimed against bombing from 
the air. 

Yet it happened in May that chance did provide an oppor- 
tunity for a more determined attempt at extricating the 
foreign forces fighting in Spain. In diplomacy the saving 
of faces is one of the major considerations. The Germans and 
Italians were fighting in Spain, because they featured the 
issue as a struggle between what they alleged to be the fascist 
or nazi principles that constituted General Franco’s motive 
and what they alleged to be the bolshevik or Russian prin- 
ciples of Sefior Caballero. It obviously might enable the 
Italian and the German faces to be saved and their troops to 
be withdrawn if the struggle in Spain could after all be repre- 
sented to be, not an ideological thing at all, as between fascist 
and communist principles, but a purely Spanish struggle 
between one set of politicians and another. The opportunity 
was provided by the fact that on May 4th the Barcelona 
Anarchists broke into open revolt against the Catalan Govern- 
ment. After three days of chaos the Valencia Government 
intervened and succeeded in imposing order under a new 
Catalan Provisional Government. 

But exactly a fortnight after the first outbreak, namely on 
May 18th, this particular complication within the major com- 
plication of Spanish affairs led to an ironic result. Sefior 
Caballero, who had been the leader of the several Red factions 


in Spain since last summer, was overthrown by his old enemy — 


Sefior Prieto. The irony consisted in this, that in the old 
Primo de Rivera days Sefior Prieto had been the extremist and 
Sefior Caballero the moderate among the forces of the Left. 
As Sefior Caballero was driven more and more to the Left 
under the exigencies of his war with General Franco, Sefior 
Prieto manceuvred into the position formerly held by Sefior 
Caballero. In short he stole his thunder (if such a phrase be 
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applicable to the moderate nature of what he stole) and beat 
him on his own former ground. 

From the point of view of the London Non-Intervention 
Committee, however, the importance of that event was that 
it gave the opportunity of suggesting to Germany and Italy 
that they might withdraw from Spain under the pretext that 
the former ideological outline had been blurred: for it was 
the anarchist, communist or extreme Left faction of the 
“Red ” forces that had now been suppressed in the Valencia 
cause. The titular head of the new Prieto Government was 
Dr. Negrin, who had been Finance Minister in the old Cabinet ; 
but Senor Caballero was dropped. Sefior Prieto took the port- 
folio of Defence. For the rest, the Cabinet was made up of 
two Communists, three Socialists, two Republicans, one 
Catalan and one Basque. 

Even the British Government’s apparently innocuous and 
even humane services in helping to evacuate the non-com- 
batant old men, women and children from the Basque war zone 
led to deep resentment at Salamanca. The Franco authorities, 
while admitting the humanitarian motive, on May toth 
addressed a Note to the British Government to point out the 
possibly important precedent—particularly important to a 
maritime Power such as Great Britain—thereby established 
by the British navy, and liable to be quoted in any future case 
of blockade. The Franco authorities repeated an offer they 
had made to create a neutral safety zone for such refugees, 
and alleged that the evacuation constituted a violation of the 
blockade for the reason that the ships engaged in it were pro- 
tected by a naval squadron. The argument was unfair because 
the British Government had correctly informed the Basque 
Government that it must provide its own ships up to the 
three-mile limit, while promising British naval protection on 
the high seas. 

Yet the really practical thing was that rightly or wrongly 
General Franco did regard the matter as a form of British 
intervention, and he did use it as a means of inflaming opinion 
against Great Britain. He wrote: “ By failing to recognise 
the blockade, by abuse of the protection given to ships which 
attempt to force it, and by masking or rendering difficult 
artillery action, British ships hamper the activity of our 
national squadrons against the merchant ships which enter 
within the three-mile limit. This situation was the cause of 
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the loss of the Espazia, which has caused justifiable grief 
among the inhabitants of our territory and has alienated them 
from the British nation. . . . While order reigns in Nationalist 
Spain, in the ‘ Red’ zone anarchy reigns to such a point that 
the diplomatists accredited to the ‘ Reds ’ do not live in their 
territory. This makes even more painful the fact that Great 
Britain maintains official relations with ‘ Red’ Spain, while 
making more difficult—to the advantage of the ‘ Reds ’—the 
action of Nationalist Spain.” 

There were those indeed in British naval circles who did 
recognise the possible difficulty. It raised the question 
whether by merely not granting belligerent rights or by merely 
refusing to recognise a blockade any navy of the future might 
be allowed to help, whether innocently or not, in thwarting 
the purpose of a blockading Power. 

As one muddle followed another, stultifying all progress by 
the Non-Intervention Committee, the British Government as 
on former occasions decided to take the weary initiative. In 
the third week of May that Government suggested the possi- 
bility that a truce might be arranged in Spain. The suggestion 
was due, not to any desire to mediate between the parties, but 
to a technical difficulty that faced the special subcommittee 
of the Non-Intervention Committee which was considering the 
question of the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain. 
That subcommittee was appointed on April 15th to draw upa 
proposed scheme of withdrawal. In the event of such a scheme 
being agreed, it was thought by the British Government that 
acontingent agreement to suspend operations might save valu- 
able time. The British Government, therefore, made inquiries 
through the diplomatic channels of the French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese and Russian governments, to discover 
whether they would agree to approach the two sides in Spain 
with a proposal for the suspension of operations for the exclu- 
sive purpose of allowing all foreign troops to be withdrawn. 

Only France answered “ yes” to the proposal. None the © 
less the Non-Intervention Committee doggedly pursued the 
attempt started last December to formulate a scheme for the 
withdrawal of the volunteers. On May 26th the technical 
committee submitted to the main committee a draft proposal 
to that end ; but all that happened was that the proposal was 


passed on to the twenty-seven governments represented on 
the committee. 
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Next, without warning, a first-rate incident was staged in 
Spanish waters themselves. On May 2gth the German 

pocket ” battleship Deutschland was bombed at Iviza in 
the Balearic Islands by aeroplanes serving with the Spanish 
Reds. Whether the actual aeroplanes were Russian, as was 
commonly supposed, has not been proved, nor was it the 
important thing. Berlin at once announced that “ measures ” 
would be taken, and would be communicated to the Non- 
Intervention Committee. On May 31st Germany and Italy 
seceded both from the committee and from their supervisory 
duties in Spanish waters until guarantees should be given 
against the recurrence of such an incident. On that day 
German warships, as a reprisal, shelled the port of Almeria, 
causing casualties, according to Valencia estimates, of nine- 
teen killed and fifty-five wounded. The casualties to the 
Deutschland had been twenty men killed and seventy-three 
wounded. Berlin promptly announced that the retaliatory 
action was closed. 

Throughout the following week the diplomatic channels 
between London, Paris, Berlin and Rome were busily em- 
ployed in the spirit of a crisis. As had happened in former 
such cases, the British Government decided to take an 
initiative. On June 3rd telegrams were sent from London to 
the other three capitals, making a proposal. In it three sug- 
gestions were made: one, that the system of safety zones, to 
be respected by the two sides in Spain, be extended ; two, 
that the two sides in Spain be invited to give a pledge against 
any bombing of foreign ships ; three, that, in the event of the 
pledge being broken, the admirals of the supervisory fleets 
should consult on the spot about action to be taken. 

The incident will stand a little closer examination as illus- 
trating the sort of way in which diplomatic complications in 
practice develop. The Valencia Government on May 29th 
made this announcement : “ At five o’clock this afternoon two 
aeroplanes left their base for a reconnaissance flight over the 
Balearic Islands. As they passed over Iviza a man-of-war 
anchored 200 yards from the mole opened a heavy anti-air- 
craft artillery fire against our aeroplanes, which had com- 
mitted no hostile act whatever either against the ship or 
against the town. The aeroplanes replied to the attack by 
dropping twelve bombs, four of which fell on board the said 
vessel and exploded. Apparently, according to wireless 
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messages which were intercepted, the ship attacked, which was 
set on fire, was the German warship Admiral Scheer. As is 
known, foreign warships charged with the service of control 
are obliged to exercise their vigilance at a minimum distance 
of ten miles from the coast. The Admiral Scheer, as has been 
said, was in the Bay itself and near the mole. Moreover the 
control of the Island of Iviza, according to the decision of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, belongs to the French squadron 
and consequently the German cruiser had no lawful mission 
to accomplish at the place, where she was within Spanish 
territorial waters.” 

The German version issued on the following day ran thus : 
“ After Red aircraft had attacked with bombs the English, ~ 
German, and Italian ships lying in the harbour of Majorca a 
few days ago, killing six officers on board the Italian ship, the 
German vessels were forbidden to remain any longer in that 
harbour. On May 2oth, 1937, the armoured vessel Deutschland 
lay in the roadstead of Iviza. The ship belongs to the forces 
designated for the international sea control. Nevertheless be- 
tween six and seven o’clock bombs were suddenly dropped on 
the battleship by two aeroplanes of the Red Valencia Govern- 
ment. Thecrewwereinthe unprotected mess quarters forward. 
One of the Red bombs fell in the middle of the seamen’s mess, 
as happened recently in the ward-room of the Italian ship. 
Twenty dead and seventy-three wounded are the result of 
this criminal assault. A second bomb hit the deck, but caused 
little damage. The ship, which was fully cleared for action, 
proceeded to Gibraltar to land the wounded. The ship did not 
fire at the aeroplane. The Valencia Government having been 
warned twice by the German Government and the Non- 
Intervention Committee not to make further attacks on the 
vessels engaged in the international control service, this fresh 
criminal attack on a German ship compels the German 
Government to take measures, which they will communicate 
without delay to the Non-Intervention Committee.” ; 

That statement had been preceded by a somewhat excited 
day of activity on the part of the German politicians. Herr 
Hitler was in Munich, where he was engaged to open an 
agricultural show. The news of the bombing of the Deutsch- 
land reached him at midday. He at once held a consultation 
with Baron von Neurath, who happened to be with him. At 
two-thirty Admiral Raeder, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Navy, arrived in a special aeroplane and interviewed the 
Fuhrer at length. At four o’clock Herr Hitler flew from 
Munich to Berlin, taking with him Baron von Neurath and 
Admiral Raeder. General Goring, Air Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Air Force, was at Weimar, but reached 
Berlin at eight p.m. in a special aeroplane. At eight-thirty 
Herr Hitler held a consultation in the Chancellor’s room with 
his assembled henchmen, who now also included Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg, the War Minister and Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces. Solemn music was relayed on the wireless 
as the names of the Deutschland dead were announced. The 
official statement quoted above was issued at about ten-thirty. 

The use of aeroplanes in German diplomacy does not neces- 
sarily or always imply hustle or fuss. When a German delega- 
tion came to London for the 1935 Naval Conference the entire 
staff, typists included, travelled by air. Whenever Herr von 
Ribbentrop returns to Berlin he travels by air. The reason 
is paradoxically concerned with budgetary ‘“‘ economies.” 
Although the actual cost of travel by air is greater than by 
train, the Government saves the whole railway cost by a ruling 
that the Air Force must provide transit for official missions 
and the Air Force has to bear the cost out of the appropriation 
made globally to it. 

The immediate diplomatic activity that followed the 
bombing of the Deutschland showed how bitter and how easily 
roused were the passions that had been let loose from Spain. 
On May 31st Herr von Ribbentrop addressed a long Note to 
the Non-Intervention Committee. After a detailed account of 
the attack itself, the Note stated that this particular attack 
on the Deutschland was merely the final link in a chain of 
similar events. It quoted the case of German vessels of the 
International Sea Control—at the beginning of April the 
armoured ship Graf Spee, and on May 11th the cruiser Lerpzg 
—which had been threatened by men-of-war of the Valencia 
authorities, and recalled that on May 24th the above-men- 
tioned attack took place on British, German and Italian ships 
of the International Sea Control by aeroplanes of the Valencia 
authorities, in the course of which six Italian officers were 
killed. On these occasions, it said, urgent warnings were 
issued by the Non-Intervention Committee and by the Ger- 
man Government. 

“T am instructed by my Government,” the Note went on, 
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“to state the following on their behalf: (1) The German. 
Government will cease to take part in the control schemes, as 
well as in the discussions of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
as long as they have not received sure guarantees against the 
recurrence of such events. The German Government will, of 
course, themselves decide on the steps which are to be taken in 
reply to this incredibly malicious attack. They have also 
issued orders to their men-of-war during this state of affairs 
to repel by fire any onset of Spanish aircraft or men-of-war. 
(2) In retaliation for the criminal assault of Red bombing 
aeroplanes of the Valencia authorities on the Deutschland 
while at anchor, German vessels this morning shelled the 
fortified port of Almeria. After the harbour works had been ~ 
destroyed and the hostile batteries silenced, the act of 
retaliation was terminated.” . 

At still greater length Sefior del Vayo, representative of the 
Valencia Government on the League Council, lodged an 
apologia with the Secretary-General at Geneva (May 3[Ist). 
After a long historical preamble the following facts were 
alleged : “ (1) Early on Saturday, May 29th, the Commander 
of the German Squadron in the Mediterranean, Rear-Admiral 
von Feschel, sent the Military Command of the Republic at 
Valencia a telegram stating that if aircraft belonging to the 
Republic flew, as had already occurred, over German vessels 
‘carrying out their duty in the zone of supervision,’ he had 
given orders for adequate measures to be taken. ... In 
reply, the Minister of Defence immediately informed the 
Admiral that if supervision were exercised at the distance laid 
down by the conditions of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
the warships would be wholly free from all danger from the 
Republican air force and fleet. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ this guaran- 
tee cannot be given if these ships incautiously and without 
justification enter roadsteads or ports which are well-known 
centres of insurgent activity. . . .? (2) During the afternoon 
of the same day, two aeroplanes sent by the Republican 
military authorities on reconnaissance above the rebel centre 
of Iviza were fired on by a German warship anchored in the 
port. The orders given by the German Admiral during the 
morning had, therefore, been executed. The Spanish aero- 
planes retaliated by bombing the aggressor vessel.” 

What caused a certain apprehension in London and in Paris 
was the fact that although the incident was represented by 
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the German Government as having been “ closed ” by the 
shelling of Almeria, yet the German naval forces in Spanish 
waters. were promptly reinforced. On June rst, the cruiser 
Levpzig and on the following day four German submarines 
(U28, U33, U34 and U35) left for those waters. 

Tt was in those circumstances that the British Government 
on June 3rd proposed to Germany, France and Italy that 
extended safety zones, the abandonment of all bombing, and 
a system of consultation on the spot might give satisfaction 
and future security to Germany. It was understood that the 
French Government was prepared to go farther than the 
British Government in giving satisfaction to Germany, but it 
did not at once appear in what exact direction that govern- 
ment was prepared to go farther. Indeed there was felt to be 
as much difficulty in Paris as in London about sanctioning the 
shelling of open towns as a method of achieving the collective 
security of the supervisory navies in Spanish waters. So far as 
London opinion was concerned, a sharp distinction was made 
between measures of self-defence in case of attack (such as 
have, for example, been taken by British ships) and measures 
of what may perhaps be called cold-blooded subsequent 
reprisal. The recent Italian example in which the bombing of 
the Barletta at Palma with casualties of six killed was merely 
reported to the Non-Intervention Committee instead of being 
directly punished by reprisal, was regarded as the wiser course. 
There was the further consideration, on which particular 
emphasis was laid in London, that the real problem on hand 
was not merely to restore the position that held before the 
bombing of the Deutschland, by the return of Germany and 
Italy to the Non-Intervention Committee and to their patrol 
duties in Spanish waters, but to effect the evacuation of the 
foreign volunteers from Spain. 

The answers of the French, German and Italian govern- 
ments to the British proposals of June 3rd were received in 
London on June 5th. They were not published, but it became 
known that the French Government, while agreeing with the 
general proposals, in its turn suggested that the naval control 
system itself might be reorganised to admit of some more 
collective system of security, such as might be achieved by 
the patrolling of all the Spanish coasts by a mixed inter- 
national fleet instead of by the several national fleets operat- 
ing in the separate zones that had been allotted to them. The 
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French suggestion was based upon what had for some time 
been known as the policy strongly advocated by Russia. The 
German and Italian governments, while accepting the British 
proposal that in agreement with the two sides in Spain the 
safety zones in Spanish waters should be extended and that 
the belligerents should undertake to exclude those zones from 
their operations, were understood to insist on the right and 
freedom of unilateral action in case of attack. There was 
perhaps some slight irony in so heated a discussion about the 
need of a system of collective security against unprovoked 
aggression, when the protagonists of the cause were none 
other than Germany and Italy. 

When this paper was written the British, French, German 
and Italian governments were in close consultation about a 
possible compromise between the British and French distaste 
for immediate “ sanctions ” to be carried out on the spot, and 
the German and Italian claim to full freedom of action in the 
“ sanctionary ” sense. The irony of things sometimes turns a 
full circle. 


Tue Beriin-Rome Axis. 


One of the major European consequences of the conflict in 
Spain has been what may be called an ideological rapproche- 
ment between Germany and Italy. It has for many months 
been a commonplace of German thought that the alleged 
London-Paris axis had inevitably produced the counter-axis 
of Berlin and Rome. It has been an Italian commonplace that 
the criticism roused by the Abyssinian affair and the 
attempted sanctions of the League of Nations had forged a 
link of sympathy and common interest between Italy and 
Germany. A feature of the past few weeks has been a greatly 
increased frequency in the exchange of Italian and German 
courtesies. On May 4th, for example, Count Ciano, enter- 
taining Baron von Neurath at a banquet in Rome, spoke of | 
the “ profound feelings of friendship and the solid bonds in- 
dissolubly uniting Nazi Germany with Fascist Italy,” and 
declared that “Germany and Italy intend to follow this 
policy in a true and sincere spirit of peace, desirous as we are of 
collaborating with all the other Powers, convinced, as we are, 
that there are no difficulties or obstacles to such collaboration 
that cannot be overcome if there is the goodwill to reach an 
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understanding and that mutual comprehension of the reciprocal 
exigencies of life of which Italy and Germany have been able to 
givea happy and complete examplein their relations....”? Baron 
von Neurath answered in the like strain, laying particular 
emphasis, however, upon his belief that “ the difficulties now 
standing in the way of a confident collaboration between all 
peoples must and can be dissipated.”” When Baron von 
Neurath left Rome on May 5th he had also conversed with 
Signor Mussolini with the result that “ the strict parallelism 
of interests and the identity of purposes of the two countries ” 
was enshrined in a public statement, as was also the “ will 
to a wider collaboration with the other Powers.” In actual 
phraseology, no advance was thereby made on the joint 
statement issued in Berlin six months earlier, namely on 
October 25th, resulting from the visit of Count Ciano to Herr 
Hitler. At that time the formula used was that the conver- 
sations had been conducted “in an atmosphere of friendly 
cordiality ” and that “to the satisfaction of both parties 
there has been established a concurrence of views and the 
intention of the two governments to devote their joint 
activities to the promotion of general peace and reconstruc- 
tion. The two governments have decided to remain in touch 
for the accomplishment of these aims.” 

But the reiteration of visits and public statements had its 
cumulative effect. On May 13th for example, Count Ciano, 
speaking in the Chamber on the Foreign Office Estimates, 
gave a long dissertation to illustrate the community of Ger- 
man and Italian policies. Those policies, he said, had de- 
veloped on parallel lines on such questions as the Western 
Pact, the security of Belgium, the problem of Austria and the 
Danube basin, the stand against Bolshevism and the war in 
Spain. But he still denied the existence of a German-Italian 
bloc. On June znd Field-Marshal von Blomberg arrived in 
Rome. Two days later Signor Gayda in the Giornale a’Itaha 
wrote of a “ defensive understanding ” between Germany and 
Italy and extolled its value as “a protective force for the 
whole of European civilisation.” That statement, made, as 
was well known, from official inspiration, was construed by 
French and British comment in a spirit of exaggerated, if 
natural, apprehension. The words “ military pact” were 
roundly used in such comment. Yet the word “pact” was 
never used in the original disclosure, and it was known from 
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assurances given through the diplomatic channels that 
neither Germany nor Italy had any intention of concluding 
any form of alliance that was directed against any third party, 
still less against Great Britain. Indeed the signs were not 
lacking that German diplomacy had espoused the cause of a — 
closer understanding with Great Britain, and the new British 
Government of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, which came into 
office on May 28th, had decided to encourage Germany’s new 
hope. Hence it was that suggestions began to be heard as to 
the possibility of renewed conversations about the proposed — 
Western Pact. 

What immediately emerged was that German policy was too 
much concerned about an understanding with Great Britain — 
to commit itself to any precise form of alliance with Italy, 
and that the new British Government was a little more dis- 
posed to explore the possibility of an Anglo-German under- 
standing than had been its predecessor. It has to be con- 
fessed that what may be called the League of Nations spirit 
in its sanctionist aspect has in the past year or two tended to 
emphasise the differences rather than the sympathy between 
British feeling on the one hand and German and Italian feeling 
on the other. The fact has also to be faced that the “ Big 
Four ” of the new British Cabinet were Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony 
Eden, and that two of those four—Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Samuel Hoare—had in the recent past nailed their colours 
firmly to the anti-sanctionist mast. It would be improper to 
suggest that Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s famous phrase about 
‘““midsummer madness” and his publicly expressed total 
sympathy with Sir Samuel Hoare in regarding the incomplete 
Geneva system of collective security as a danger rather than a 
safeguard of the peace had the effect within the new British 
Cabinet of restricting the personal influence of Mr. Anthony 
Eden. But human nature being what it is there can be no 
doubt that the Chamberlain-Hoare combination had at any 
rate the effect of encouraging Mr. Eden in whatever impulses 
he had towards blurring the line of demarcation that had been 
drawn in Europe by the sanctionist controversy. Nor can 
there be much doubt that one of the practical manifestations 
of the change, subtle as it might be, was the attempt at an 
improved Stimmung as between Great Britain and Germany. 

GrorcE Giascow. 


June 12th, 1937. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. 


Lord Ilchester deserves congratulations on the compietion 
of a task he set himself many years ago. The owner of the 
most historic house in London, next to Lambeth Palace, has 
told the story of more than three centuries, the larger part 
recording the fortunes of his own family. He alone of living 
men could have done it, for he alone has perused every 
document in the vast collection under his roof. The first 
volume ends with the death of George III in 1820,* and the 
second will appear in the autumn. Readers of his earlier 
works, particularly of his full-length biography of Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, are aware that he is a trained 
historian as well as the guardian of priceless artistic treasures, 
The book is full of information and the stage is crowded with 
familiar figures, but he moves quietly among the throng, 
bringing the actors back to life with a portrait or a letter, an 
anecdote or a phrase. It will be particularly welcome to 
Kensingtonians who daily feast their eyes on a masterpiece of 
Jacobean architecture set amidst peaceful trees and lawns. 

The story opens with the building of Cope Castle by John 
Thorpe in 1605, the visit of James I, the marriage of Sir 


Walter Cope’s daughter to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, his 


* The Home of the Hollands, 1605-1820. By the Earl of Ilchester. John Murray. 
WOE. CLI. 8 
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championship of the Royalist cause, and his execution soon 
after the death of Charles I. After this tragic incident the story 
of the Rich family is uneventful, and the chief happening of 
interest to our time is the marriage of Addison to the widowed 
Countess of Warwick and Holland. The reader would gladly 
have learned more about the first century and a quarter of 
Holland House, but the author hastens forward to its lease, 
followed by its purchase by Henry Fox, first Lord Holland in 
a new line. Of this able but thick-skinned politician, his 
avarice and his corrupting methods, Lord Ilchester writes with _ 
proper severity. The Paymastership brought him wealth, a 
considerable part of which was dissipated by the boundless ~ 
extravagance of his sons. The elder is a shadow, for he died ~ 

six months after his father. Of the younger, Charles James 
Fox, we can never know enough; but we naturally hear more 
of him in the early days of dissipation and Parliamentary 
fame than of the later years when he had sown his wild oats 
and become the honoured father of English Liberalism. 

The hero of this fascinating volume is the third Earl, who, 
aided by his formidable wife, made Holland House the 
greatest centre of political and literary society that England 
has ever known. Byron’s friend Hobhouse described him as 
the most delightful man alive, and so said all his friends. 
“* Lord Holland, as he always is, delightful,’ wrote the widow 
of Charles James Fox after a dinner party, where Sydney 
Smith was among the guests. The host’s kindness of heart, 
modesty, charm and tact were as much admired as his wide 
intellectual interests. Had he possessed more ambition, his 
place in our political history would have been higher, for he 
was a good speaker as well as a man of courage and unflinch- 
ing fidelity to principle. So wide were his sympathies that he - 
wrote to Grey in 1814: “I cannot but hate Buonaparte, but 
I cannot but admire him,” and during the fallen Emperor’s 
last years little presents reached St. Helena from Holland 
House. The hostess had her admirers, but she was not to’ 
everybody’s taste. “I do not well know how dinners and 
evenings could be more pleasant,” wrote Ticknor, the 
American scholar. “ There was no alloy but Lady Holland, 
whom I did not like; but I should have been very foolish 
if I had suffered that to prevent my enjoyment, when to avoid 
it I had only to talk to somebody else.” The greatest time was 
still to come when the Reform era brought the Whigs to office 
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and Lord Holland into the Cabinet. Of the last twenty years 
of that brilliant salon we shall hear in the second volume. 
To turn over the pages of the index is to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the great army of men and women whose memories haunt 
Holland House. Many of them are now merely names, but not a 
few are numbered among the immortals. The most arresting 
document in a volume packed with new material is Byron’s 
letter to Lord Holland dated February 23rd, 1816, which 
throws fresh light on the vexed question of his marriage and 
completely exonerates his wife. “I can attach no blame to 
her. Where there is wrong, it may be fairly divided between 
her relatives and myself, and where there is right she has the 
monopoly. . . . In short they are violent and I am stubborn. 
. . . Lhey think to drive me by menacing with legal measures. 
Let them go into court, they shall be met there. . . . They 
cannot be more anxious for investigation than myself.” 


G. P.G. 


* * * * * 


THE HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR.* 
When Mr. Seebohm Rowntree published in 1918 his book on 


Poverty in York the data for forming an accurate judgment on 
the food necessary to supply the minimum needs of the average 
family were not available. It is true that various estimates 
had been made of a satisfactory dietary, but at that time 
little was known of the subject of vitamins and mineral salts, 
while insufficient stress had been laid on the value of pro- 
tective foods. Bio-chemists and physiologists have now 
enabled us to remedy this lack of knowledge in the past. 
Previous conclusions have also to some extent been affected 
by changes in the size of the average family and by better 
provision for physical fitness. In Mr. Rowntree’s new book, 
The Human Needs of Labour, he gives us something much more 
than a revised edition. In studying and investigating the 
budgets of 2,875 families in York he has now given us a 
standard by which we can measure the minimum needs of a 
family consisting of a man, his wife and three children. This 
standard makes it possible to assess the wage necessary for 
physical efficiency. It must however be remembered that 
this wage is a minimum wage, and in a recent letter to The 


* By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longmans. 
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Times Mr. Rowntree emphasises this point. His estimate of 
53s. per week as the minimum wage for the town and 4Is. 
for the country is a bare minimum, somewhat severe and 
exiguous, but sufficient with great care on the part of the 
housewife for the maintenance of physical efficiency. Such a 
wage, however, allows for scarcely any margin, merely a few 
shillings for holidays, beer and tobacco, amusements, travel- 
ling other than fares to and from work or indeed any con- 
tingencies or emergencies. We all know, for example, that 
Sir John Orr and other experts, whose authority has not been 
questioned, consider that at least a pint of milk is required 
for children per day. If there are three children it will easily 
be seen, at the present price of milk, that this lessens the 
amount that should be spent for the food of two adults. 

Mr. Rowntree takes the British Medical Association figures 
and uses them to measure the quantities of protein and the 
calories of food energy that are required by all persons engaged 
in industry ; and using these figures his analysis shows that 
if minimum rates of pay are fixed on such a basis and regard- 
ing the number of dependent children as three, that: there 
would still be something like 18 per cent. of all children be- 
longing to families for which no adequate provision was made. 
For one or two years the number of dependent children would 
be in excess of three per family. Here then we have a yard- 
stick for measuring industrial efficiency and we can hardly 
doubt the impartiality of the author who is himself a large 
employer of labour. 

This new study makes it clear that there are many in- 
dustries which do not provide a sufficient living wage. Not- 
withstanding all that the Trade Boards have done to raise 
the standard of living in many industries, it is still true to 
say that if the first charge on industry should be a wage which 
is adequate, there are many industries that fail to reach 
and to maintain this standard. Sir John Orr in a recent 
broadcast maintained that the deficiency must somehow or 
other be remedied either by the employer raising wages or by 
further help from the State and the local authority. He would 
like to see every child ensured a proper supply of milk as a 
sine qua non of physical efficiency and he suggests that we 
should gradually create a sound public opinion making 
possible the necessary changes in dietary especially for the 
working classes. Mr. Rowntree hopes that during the next 
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five years industries may put their house in order and believes 
that inefficient industries unable to pay a decent wage will no 
doubt in the end be superseded. Meanwhile it would be as 
well for the country once more to consider the advisability 
of some system of family allowances available for all families 
whose earnings fall below a certain figure. 

Percy ALDEN. 


* * * * * 


fiat BARILY 2 LUARTS* 


The latest volume to be published in the Oxford History 
of England is a very able contribution by Mr. Godfrey 
Davies on The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660. Like its pre- 
decessors, the work is a comprehensive survey, covering the 
whole national life, although, of course, the great political 
and religious developments are most prominent. The author 
has incorporated the results of much research, but it is notice- 
able how little can be added to the conclusions of Gardiner 
and Firth. Of the former’s great History, Mr. Godfrey Davies 
points out that “ even after the lapse of fifty years, it is diffi- 
cult to add substantially to, or to make more than minor 
corrections of, this narrative.”’ The author’s debt is evident 
in these pages which are written with clarity and impartiality. 
The period has been the subject of so much distorted inter- 
pretation and sensational writing that it is a great relief to 
find a sound, if solid, narrative which aims primarily to 
present the facts. The great difficulty is of omission and com- 
pression while retaining a true sense of proportion. This has 
been well accomplished, although inevitably not every reader 
will be entirely satisfied. Some, for instance, may regret that 
in an age when political and religious speculations were so 
important only a few sentences should be devoted to Hobbes’ 
Leviathan and Harrington’s Oceana, or that the great Presby- 
terian Baxter should remain unnoticed, or that Selden’s 
Table Talk should receive no discussion in the text. Others, 
perhaps, may feel that the account of the events leading to 
the outbreak of the Civil War after Charles’ attempted arrest 
of the five Members in January 1642 is too condensed. While 
the Nineteen Propositions passed in June represented 


* (1) The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660. By Godfrey Davies. Oxford University Press. 
(2) Oliver Cromwell. By Ernest Barker. Cambridge University Press. 
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Parliament’s final demands, “ the issue was fairly joined,” as 
Dr. J. R. Tanner has pointed out, when the Militia Ordinance, 
passed in March and appointing Parliamentary nominees to 
lead the militia, was rejected by Charles in May. This im- 
portant stage is not dealt with by Mr. Godfrey Davies. He 
stresses the lack of support enjoyed by the King, in spite of 
the increasing danger to the Church. As late as September 
1642 he was only “ saved from an unconditional surrender by 
a gross error ” of Parliament which, in calling for the surrender 
of delinquents, forced would-be neutrals to the King’s side in 
their own defence. 

Mr. Godfrey Davies is not concerned with elaborate pen- 
portraits of the outstanding personalities. Their characters 
are made to appear from the general course of the narrative 
and in comments which are at once succinct and judicial. He 
treats Charles I as consistent from first to last in his claims to 
absolute rule and responsibility to God alone. But in striving 
to maintain his position, he could exercise the utmost duplicity 
and bad faith, well exemplified in his negotiations during the 
Civil War. The author acknowledges the complete sincerity 
of Cromwell. In striving to secure for the small minority of 
Independents “ their civil liberties as men, and their spiritual 
liberties as Christians,” he had fought monarch, church and 
presbytery and assumed despotic power. This paradox or 
dualism in the outlook of Cromwell and the Puritans is dis- 
cussed at some length by Professor Barker in a monograph, 
part of which was recently delivered as a lecture before a 
German audience. Under Cromwell, he writes, there was “ a 
brief summer of religious liberty,” albeit both Anglicanism 
and Roman Catholicism were excluded. In political and civil 
liberty he also believed, but subject always to the supreme 
necessity for the Reformation of Manners as enjoined by God. 


Here the cause of Independency and the theory of the Free 
Church twists round, as it were, in the hands of its authors. It - 
loses its edge of freedom : it begins to show a stern and sharp edge 
of compulsion, as of the “‘ sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 


If in effect limitation of outlook and contemporary circum- 
stances forbade any general freedom, Cromwell yet repre- 
sented those ideals of the primacy of religious liberty and of a 
State based on free discussion which outshone in the subse- 
quent development of English nonconformity. Professor 
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Barker proceeds to discuss the comparison often made in 
Germany of Cromwell with Hitler. While all revolutionary 
periods enjoy certain similarities, as in the sense of regenera- 
tion, expansive ardour and insistence on unity, the Puritan 
and National Socialist revolutions are fundamentally apart 
in their spiritual foundations. Cromwell’s position was 
_ founded in religion, in the need for a people of God, united by 
personal faith in Christ, so that Puritan nationalism “ runs 
easily and naturally into internationalism.” To the Pro- 
tector and his followers there could be no physical exclusive- 
ness, no faith based on race or blood. Their belief was 
radically opposed to any form of pantheism, to the conception 
of a universally immanent God incarnate in a whole people, 
itself identified in the person of a leader. Moreover, they never 
identified religious with political uniformity. 

In the course of his work Mr. Godfrey Davies devotes 
much attention to foreign policy, emigration and American 
colonisation. In a valuable contribution on social and 
economic conditions he touches on the difficult problem of 
enclosures during the period. He has to reconcile the pre- 
vailing discontent with his own estimate, from an examination 
of statistical evidence, that “ less than 3 per cent. of the total 
area of England was inclosed by 1607,” or at the most § per 
cent. He accounts for much of the distress by concluding that 
the Midland Counties ‘‘ where the bulk of the inclosed land 
was situated” suffered in Stuart times an enclosure of be- 
tween 8 and g per cent. Since “ they were the great wheat- 
growing areas ” and “ the object in view was for the most part 
to transform arable land into pasture,” the consequences 
were serious. Mr. Godfrey Davies’ general estimates are open 
to serious dispute and may be compared usefully with the 
conclusions of Mr. J. N. L. Baker, published in 1936 in his 
article in Historical Geography of England before 1800. 


* * * * * 


ARMAMENTS AND THE COST.* 


As a study in human folly and its penalties no two books 
could be more depressing than these. As exponents of their 


* Armaments: the Race and the Crisis. By Francis W. Hirst. Cobden-Sanderson. 
Europe in Arms. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Faber & Faber. 
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subject no two authors could be found more competent or 
more qualified to express a view. 135 

Mr. Hirst’s book, as necessarily follows from so realistic, 
well-informed and distinguished a mind, gives the whole 
body of fact about present armaments and their cost in 
money, together with the historical comparative background. 
He recalls what European armaments were in the period 
1815-60; from the Cobden Treaty with France to the Tsar’s 
proposals for disarmament; from the Boer War to the 
Great War (1899-1914) from the Great War to the Disarma- 
ment Conference; and during the present armaments race 
which began in 1934. He then analyses the present stage of 
armament in Great Britain and- the British Empire, in 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia and the lesser European 
countries, as well as in Japan, the United States and South 
America. He analyses the corresponding naval competition, 
and assesses the effect of armaments on unemployment. 

It is a deeply depressing book, but one which emphatically 
ought to have been written, especially by Mr. Hirst. What 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain early this year referred to as “ the 
incredible folly of civilisation ” is here set out in all its ugly 
and terrifying detail. Even before the then unprecedented 
destruction of the last great war has been eliminated from 
memory or its practical effects are fully measured, the world is 
preparing for a still greater destruction. The British Govern- 
ment, last to be driven into the race, is engaged upon the 
largest and most expensive programme of military, naval and 
air armament that has ever been undertaken by any country 
in the world in time of peace. And the logic of it all is an 
inevitable commensurate war, unless some miracle of human 
luck can rescue civilisation from itself. 

The particular service that Mr. Hirst performs for us is 
that he enables the inexpert or the otherwise busy man or 
woman to understand quickly the essential facts of this 
monstrous circumstance. His book is a masterpiece of 
compression, containing only 171 pages, and is published at 
a cheap price. It may be (and this part Mr. Hirst brings out 
with great clarity) that the very magnitude of the present 
danger may itself prevent the actual war. Indeed, Mr. Hirst 
suggests the possibility that the very weight of the present 
preparation for war may crush the nations before the war 
itself can crush them. Russia, Italy, Germany, France, 
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Poland—how can those countries go on at this pace ? Shortage 
of food and raw materials, rising prices, governmental inter- 
ference with normal trade by such means as exchange 
restrictions, subsidies, quotas, tariffs, egregious taxation or 
confiscation, budget deficits, inability to borrow at reasonable 
tates, etc. ; all these things may, Mr. Hirst suggests, precipi- 
tate “a crash in the near future.” 

Captain Liddell Hart’s service is of a somewhat different, 
not less depressing, but equally essential, kind. He is an 
authority on war—odd as the accomplishment appears to be 
in a man with so great a gift of sympathy and gentleness. 
He too gives many of the appalling present facts about arma- 
ments throughout the world. What is more, he analyses, as 
few men would be so qualified to analyse, the practical 
factors, strategical and tactical, that would have to be faced 
in a new great war. He includes a chapter which penetrates 
the obscurity about the military facts of the recent war in 
Abyssinia. He ends with a typically well-written, imaginative 
and in places humorous, answer to the question, would another 
war end civilisation? He reaches the consoling conclusion 
that “a sense of the ridiculous may bring the warring 
peoples to their senses before they can renew the war-effort,” 
after another war has produced “ the collapse of the attack 
before the collapse of civilisation.” 

The odd thing, however, is that Captain Liddell Hart 
apparently does not see that war is itself the very essence of 
civilisation. Can civilisation destroy itself? And would it 


necessarily be a bad thing if it could and did? ae 


A HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Pieter Geyl, for many years Professor of Dutch History and 
Institutions in the University of London, now Professor of 
Modern History at Utrecht, is the leading authority on the 
history of the Netherlands. He is writing the Geschtedenes van 
de Nederlandsche Stam, and we are fortunate in having an 
English translation of this very important work.* The first 
volume was entitled The Revolt of the Netherlands, 1559-1609. 


* The translation has been produced, in collaboration with the author, by S. T. 
Bindoff. Williams & Norgate Ltd. Great Russell Street, London. 
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The second, The Netherlands Divided, covers the period 
1609-48 and can be read independently., 

The title of the original is in itself a programme of the 
author’s historical convictions. In view of the great impor- 
tance of the Netherlands in European history the gist of his 
opinion should be known not only to scholars, but to all 
educated citizens of Europe. According to him the cleavage 
running right across the Dutch-speaking area of the Nether- 
lands is not due to any difference in national character between 
“ Flemings ” and “ Hollanders,” but is simply the result of _ 
the military and political situation at the end of the rebellion. _ 
This accidental frontier in no way divides a Catholic from a — 
Calvinist population. There were many Roman Catholics in 
the northern and many Protestants in the southern provinces. 
The Counter-Reformation, of course, destroyed Southern 
Protestantism, while Catholicism in the north could be pre- 
served to our days. The divergence in religion, which caused a 
totally different political and cultural feeling in the two parts, 
was not the source but the result of the historical split. The 
thesis is supported by a great variety of details in the new 
volume. It will be most interesting to learn his interpretation 
of the breakdown of the reunion in the nineteenth century. 
For every scholar occupied with the problem of Belgium 
Professor Geyl’s suggestions on the development of the Latin 
words Belgium, Belgica, Belga are most useful. These words 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries covered the 
Netherlands as a whole. Much later the Latin terms were 
revived in the Austrian Netherlands and used in a limited 
sense for new political purposes. The author was lucky enough 
to find a letter of 1640 in which the plan of a division of the 
Southern Netherlands and of the reunion of all Dutch-speaking 
people is discussed. Some few lines show the idea: “ The 
Walloons have always been French before; let them be 
French still and let those who speak Dutch join and unite 
with us who speak Dutch . . .” (page 113). 

In dealing with the development of a comparatively small 
nation an author may well indicate the possibilities of univer- 
sal history. For such an approach the Netherlands of the six- 
teenth century provide a wonderful opportunity. The 
greatest names of Netherlandish civilisation belonged to 
that period: Hugo Grotius, the poet Vondel, the painters 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Rubens and van Dyck. Vondel was a 
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Roman Catholic; Frans Hals was born in Mecheln in the 
province of Brabant ; there were academic schools of painting 
in the ceremonious pure Italian taste at Utrecht, Amsterdam, 
and Haarlem. Thus may be easily seen to what an extent the 
cultural unity of the Netherlands in the Baroque period was 
unbroken. A point which will probably be new even to many 
experts is the development of Calvinism in the north. There 
were many uncalvinistic tendencies representing the old 
Burgundian tradition; a romantic literature, a philosophy 
rooted in humanism, a genuine delight in all realities of life. 
It was not so easy to consolidate the strict Calvinist supremacy. 
Finally Professor Geyl’s vivid portrait of Netherlandish 
culture has been completed by a skilful presentation of the 
colonial achievements in the East and West Indies, and by an 
admirable analysis of social life. 
Veit VALENTIN. 


* * * * * 


MOTHER TO A CARDINAL.* 


Giuliano de’ Medici, son of the Magnificent Lorenzo, fills 
one niche in the chill sacristy of their family church at 
Florence; his natural son, Ippolito, fantastically arrayed, 
looks out with dark, inscrutable eyes from Titian’s canvas 
in the Pitti. But of Ippolito’s mother not even the name is 
known. Mrs. Hicks Beach has imagined and revealed her in 
this remarkable narrative, her supposed memoirs, chronicling 
almost from day to day her own history and that of her son, 
in a vivid setting of the life of the time. She is a lady in the 
cultured ducal circle at Urbino, whence the scene shifts to 
Rome, Florence and various country seats, following the 
vicissitudes of the House of Medici. A second Pope of their 
name (Clement VII) is on the throne, determined to re-estab- 
lish their domination in Florence. Apart from the child 
Caterina, afterwards to be Queen of France, the elder branch 
of the family in the male descent was represented by two 
illegitimate youths, of whom the Pope favoured the repulsive 
Alessandro, reputed by many to be his own son. The other, 
the Ippolito of our narrative, had been early created a 
Cardinal to remove him as a rival for the lordship of Florence, 
but, after Clement’s death, his good looks, fair promises, and 

* A Cardinal of the Medici. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. Cambridge University Press. 
1937. 
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ambition might have secured it to him had he not suddenly 
succumbed to a mysterious illness; the popular belief was 
that Alessandro had him poisoned. 

Mrs. Hicks Beach has achieved a notable success. The 
framework on which she builds, unlike that of some historical 
romancers, is solidly reliable, and she is evidently steeped in 
knowledge of her period, as her scholarly notes show. She can 
describe incidents dramatically—for example, the defiance by 
Clarice Strozzi, herself a Medici, of Cardinal Passerini and the 
base-born pair; she sketches characters with delicate skill, — 
and has some lovely descriptions of scenery. The passages in © 
which little Caterina figures are specially fresh and charming. | 
We think there is perhaps a too erudite attempt to include © 
every contemporary name of note, a too elaborate piecing 
together of the mosaic. The style is pleasantly maintained, 
neither archaic nor precious, and with only an occasional slip 
into modernity. While the paper and type are worthy of a 
University Press production, the proof-reading emphatically 
is not ; proper names are constantly mis-spelt, e.g. Nausacaa, 
Livorna, Cornoro, Giberti, Magnia, Vitterino, to take a few 
at random. San Annunziata should also be corrected in a 
second edition. 


EG 


* * * * * 


THE. LEGACY.O RalLN Dia. 


The Legacy of India, edited by G. T. Garratt, with an 
Introduction by the Marquess of Zetland,* is distinctly 
a book to read. It brings us back to the true India behind the 
politics. As Mr. H. G. Rawlinson says, after tracing the early 
contacts between India and Greece and Rome in his fascinat- 
ing chapter on India in European Literature and Thought, 


As time goes on it will be increasingly realised that a knowledge 
of the history and culture of India is essential to the foundation of a 
proper understanding of the origin and growth of Western civilisation. 


There are two chapters on Language and Literature; 
Indian Art and Archeology and Muslim Architecture are 
dealt with respectively by K. de B. Codrington and Martin S. 
Briggs, with some charming illustrations. More difficult is 
S. N. das Gupta’s contribution on Philosophy. Caste and 


* Oxford University Press. 
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the Structure of Society, Buddhism, Hinduism, the Cultural 
Influences of Islam, present a many-cided picture of ancient 
Indian thought. There is a study of Music in which a rather 
difficult account of time, tune, scale, mode, is preceded by a 
delightful paragraph comparing English, Irish, French, and 
other European folk-song each with its characteristics, and 
relating the Indian to it. 


In India the plains and hills seem to contrast. In the plains we 
hear the Irish fancy, chiefly rhythmical; an ultra-smoothness 
which creeps from note to note scarcely risking a leap of any 
kind and, like the French, with a short compass thoroughly well 
explored, lugubrious, not unlike the Russian. ... In the hills 
it is more cheerful; the steps become leaps, the rhythm is 
accented . . . it is pure singing, revelling in the sound. 


There is a surprising chapter on Science in which “ a large 
amount of Indian influence on early Arabic mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine during the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries” is indicated; but “rarely can we prove 
specific borrowing at definite dates and have to content our- 
selves with possibilities.” The Indian system of medicine, of 
course, is in present-day use. 

The editor, Mr. G. T. Garratt, in a final chapter on Indo- 
British Civilisation, discusses the effect of the British occu- 
pation and “the poverty of the harvest from this hybrid 
civilisation.” He says: “ The charge, so frequently made 
from nationalist platforms, that the British deliberately 
destroyed a flourishing Indian civilisation, will not bear 
examination.” But “ the real charge against British rule” 
is that “the new rulers failed lamentably to achieve a 
‘ union of Hindu and European learning,’ or to give any scope 
to the technical skill and knowledge inherent amongst the 
people.” His summing up of the situation is interesting, 
pessimistic. Lord Zetland in his Introduction, commenting 
on Mr. Garratt’s conclusions, says : 


The legacy of India is not static, it is an organism growing in 
richness and content, and for generations yet unborn it may well 
be that the contribution made to it by the British people may 
prove to have been an incalculable one. . . . Purity and efficiency 
of administration ; the equality of all men in the eyes of the law ; 
these together with ideals of liberty and of the sovereignty of the 
people expressing itself through representative institutions have 
been sown by Englishmen upon Indian soil. 
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But caste is the formidable “ barrier in the way of that — 
intimate intercourse between the Hindu and other peoples — 
out of which alone some new forms of civilisation could be 
expected to emerge.” In the middle period India lost interest 
in arts and crafts and science and gave herself up to medita- 
tion. Below the surface “ still lie the deep waters of the 
spiritual life of her peoples.” “ The whole genius of a people 
from the simple-minded peasant to the subtle-minded meta- 
physician has been devoted with infinite resource to the 
attainment of a single end.” The “sign of this immense 
religious fervour is to be found in the religious architecture, - 
painting and sculpture which stand as milestones upon 
India’s age-long quest after God; for an appreciation of the 
inward and spiritual grace which is of the essence of it” 
the reader is referred to Sir §. Radhakrishnan’s chapter on 
Hinduism. 


E~M.B; 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In The Doom of the Hapsburgs* Mr. Wickham Steed briefly narrates 
the history of a dynasty and discusses the causes of its collapse. 
Illustrating his theme from his storehouse of Vienna memories, he 
exhibits a system too rigid and unimaginative to survive a serious 
shock. As early as 1910 Masaryk agreed that there was no hope for the 
Dual Monarchy, and the famous Professor added: ‘One must now 
look to the future of the Hapsburg peoples.” The Hapsburgs, like the 
Romanoffs, brought their doom on themselves, and our author sheds 
no tears over their grave. The Monarchy, he reminds us, exploded from 
within, and the peace treaties merely ratified the action taken before 
the war was at an end. 


* * * * * 


Germany’s New Religiont contains a full statement of the nature and 
aims of the German Faith Movement by Wilhelm Hauer, its founder, 
followed by presentations of orthodox Christianity by Karl Heim and 
Karl Adam from a Protestant and Catholic standpoint. The three 
Tubingen Professors put their respective cases well, for they are all 
able teachers and scholars. Hauer contends that Christianity is an 
alien element and therefore totally unsuitable for German hearts and 
minds. In its place, he argues, must arise a German faith, springing 
from the needs and traditions of the people. An ardent Nazi, he desires 


* Arrowsmith. f Allen & Unwin. 
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a religious revolution corresponding to and completing the political 
revolution of 1933. A brief but instructive Introduction by the Trans- 
lators describes the issues at stake and the career of the combatants. 
However little English readers may care for the new paganism, we 
should at any rate know what is going on beyond the North Sea. 

* * * * * 

Eastern Carpathian Studies: Roumania,* is a summary of the studies 
undertaken by members of the Le Play Society in an almost unknown 
corner of Europe. “ Here is a little book without a dull page,” writes 
Lord Meston, President of the Society, in a Foreword. A great deal of 
valuable information is provided about the country, its climate, its 
vegetation, its peoples, its history, its economic life. Politics are 
avoided, but readers of this admirable little monograph will be in a 
position to study political problems confronting Roumania more 
intelligently than the ordinary newspaper reader or even the casual 
visitor to Bucharest. The numerous and excellent plans and illus- 
trations help us to visualise the life and occupations of an interesting 
people. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Waldman calls his bookf a family biography, and it is this stand- 
point, consistently maintained, which gives it its distinctive value in the 
literature describing his period, that of the St. Bartholomew and the 
League. We watch the astute Queen-Mother, early widowed, spinning 
the web of her ambitious designs for the children whom she adored, 
yet in whose lives she was such a sinister influence; thwarted again 
and again by the evil heredity tainting their stock. Remorselessly she 
removes opponents from their path, and goads the frenzied Charles 
to consent to the great Massacre. The disappointment of her hopes, and 
those of the nation, in the brilliant but neurotic d’Anjou (Henri III), 
makes a tragic episode. When his deliberately planned assassination of 
_ the people’s idol, the young Duc de Guise, is followed by his own murder, 
the blood-streaked clouds that have so long overshadowed the House 
of Valois finally enshroud it. Mr. Waldman’s portrayal of Catherine is 
a masterpiece, and scarcely less vivid is that of the other characters— 
of her sons, melancholy, passionate, feeble in mind or body, who for a 
brief space reigned successively ; of her daughter, the lovely, treacherous 
Margot, and her husband, Henry of Navarre (with bis very different 
mother!). The ugly d’Alencon, who never came to the throne, has 
figured so prominently in lives of Queen Elizabeth that it is piquant to 
see him from the French point of view. Behind them all, we have 
glimpses of a faction-torn, warring France, and seething Paris. The 
tale is told with vigour and imagination, and the reproductions of 
portraits, several of them by Clouet, deserve close study. 

* Le Play Society, 58 Gordon Square, W.C.r. 

+ Biography of a Family : Catherine de Medici and ber Children. By Milton Wald- 

man. Longmans, Green & Co. 1937. j 
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Anno XIILI* contains the English translation of Marshal de Bono’s 
book which reveals with remarkable candour the Italian preparations 
for the Abyssinian campaign and proves beyond all doubt the respon- 
sibility of Italy for the war. It appears from his account, which receives 
the commendation of Signor Mussolini himself in an Introduction, 
that the possibility of hostilities was first mooted in 1932, and that by 
the autumn of 1933 a military campaign was definitely contemplated. 
Moreover, in the Duce’s opinion, “‘ the matter would have to be settled 
no later than 1936.” Knowledge of the scheme was at first confined to 
Signor Mussolini and Marshal de Bono, at that time Minister for the 
Colonies, and then gradually diffused as plans and preparations were 


quietly set in motion in 1934. In December of that year, secret “‘ Direc- 


tions and Plan of Action for the solution of the Italo-Abyssinian 
question ” provided for 60,000-100,000 Italian and 60,000 native troops ~ 
to be “ready in Eritrea by October 1935.” In a despatch on February 
26th, 1935, the Duce increased the potential forces to 300,000 men, and 
made the significant comment: “In case the Negus should have no 
intention of attacking us we ourselves must take the initiative.” As is 
apparent from Marshal de Bono’s account, the likelihood of the Em- 
peror commencing offensive hostilities was known to be negligible. The 
latter was admittedly in a state of unpreparedness and studiously 
careful to avoid a casus belli. Although the Marshal complains of 
Abyssinian provocation, he admits that satisfaction for “‘ incidents ” 
had always been obtained after peremptory demands. Moreover, 
Italian intrigue and propaganda were constantly at work, inciting 
disaffection. These striking admissions and revelations appear almost 
incidentally in a work which is primarily concerned to show how the 
author accomplished the immense practical task of military preparation 
and directed the first stages of the campaign before his own recall in 
favour of Marshal Badoglio. 


* * * * * 


Mr. L. R. McColvin has written a book of general rather than 
technical interest in Libraries and the Public.t He discusses the aims 
and problems of library service and gives a brief survey of library 
administration. There is no doubt that the library services play an 
important role in modern life ; yet in spite of their recognised need, 
too many are still starved of funds and their progress hampered. All 
local authorities should realise their responsibilities in this direction, 
and one of the aims of this book is to make clear the work and needs of 
public library service. The appendices comparing English and American 
libraries are particularly interesting from more than one point of view. 
The book is the third volume of “ The Practical Library Handbooks 


Series,” and is especially recommended to those interested in public 
services. ' 


* Cresset Press, + Allen & Unwin. 
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